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UP TO THE MARK. 



CHAPTER I. 

rpHE following day was one of those hopeless 
-L wet days so characteristic of England 
after continued white frosts, before Winter fairly 
sets in. Even to Helen, country-bred and 
weather-proof as she was, dripping woods and 
muddy roads — Sussex roads have a peculiar 
depth and discomfort of mud — presented no 
attractions. She stayed at home in her own 
room, a dainty cell, which by her ancestresses 
had been called the china-closet, and which still 
retained antique carved and gilded cabinets and 
presses, that reached high up the walls, beautiful 
and quaint specimens of porcelain and other 
pottery, carvings in ivory, paintings in niello, 
VOL. II. B 



2 UP TO THE MARK. 

"with many articles of less value, brought as 
curiosities by travelled Latimers from foreign 
countries, treasured less for themselves than for 
their associations, and for the sake of those who 
brought them. 

The window of the china-closet looked over 
the woods in the hollow, where the park ran 
narrowest, and beyond them to a sweep of 
distant landscape, bounded by the blue undula- 
tions of the downs. Over the trees could be seen 
the gabled roof of the keeper's cottage, with 
the graceful stack of chimneys in the centre, 
bound together at the top with fluted mould- 
ings. To-day no distant landscape was visible, 
all was enveloped in a dense grey mist, against 
which the trees waved their black bare arms 
sorrowfully; the sheep and cattle in the park 
lay close under the shelter of palings or great 
trunks. There was no sound but the drip and 
patter of the rain, and the sighing and moaning 
of the wind, when suddenly below the window 
were heard voices and laughter. Three muffled 
figures, wearing gaiters and sou' westers, trudged 
merrily enough through the rain — Colonel Lati- 
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mer and the Frasers on their way to the stables. 
She smiled as she thought of one of Murray's 
expressions, that always struck her as very idle 
and boyish, ^'I have been to see such a one 
(Marquis or Luna) eat its com." She had 
often said women were not so idle as that, but 
to-day at least she was thoroughly idle, and 
would like to have gone too. Her fether, 
who went every day as a duty to his stables, 
did not consider it necessary, and was always 
too much occupied to watch the consumption of 
com. In a very short time Helen heard him re- 
turn, running in his own sling-trot fashion ; then 
the library door was shut, and she knew he was 
busy at his books and papers. 

Helen had only recently parted with her 
governess, to whom she had been much attached, 
and was a little dull alone. She turned now 
from the window, took up the volume of Mit- 
ford's Greece on which she was engaged, curled 
herself round by Pickle's side on the hearthrug, 
and read steadily for an hour or more. It was 
an effort to keep her attention fixed, and after 
a time the strain became too great. So many 

b2 
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things were crowding now upon her life, of 
which she desired to think. Feena and her 
sorrowful words recurred to her, with the life 
her father had described, which made her 
heart beat, and her cheeks flame with shame 
and sorrow. Bevil Morton, too. She wondered 
why she was so much interested in him. She 
supposed because he was going away, and she 
regretted his departure for her father s sake. 

The old thoughts of her childhood thronged 
upon her, as when she wondered why she sat 
in the large pew lined with red cloth, and stud- 
ded with brass nails t why marble and gilded 
monuments recorded her dead ancestors T why 
she wore purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day ? Not that she disliked 
these things, but the difference between herself 
and others irked her. If so much was given 
her, what would be expected in exchange ? 
How could she of her abundance alleviate their 
poverty? — how instruct their ignorance? Mr. 
Morton said everyone might do something. 
What could she do ? If only he would tell her ! 
If some one would set her a distinct task and 
course of action. 
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Her father worked on steadily, speaking, writ- 
ing, giving, bnt, above all, he sought and talk- 
ed to, with sympathy and kind fellow-feeling, 
those who by force of circumstances were his 
inferiors in class. 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Fraser came in. 

"Am 1 disturbing you?" she asked. "Your 
mother told me I should find you here. She is 
engaged. May I stay with you a little while I 
Your father occupies the library. A frivolous 
woman like me, who reads the papers and a 
magazine as highest intellectual works, can 
hardly venture to occupy an arm-chair in the 
same room where he is working at blue books. 
What a charming little boudoir this makes for 
your - 

"Too charming, perhaps. I was wonder- 
ing how many men and women were out at 
work in this miserable weather 1 Just imagine, 
wet through all day, no dry clothes, no com- 
fortable fire, not much food when they get 
home. I also am only a woman, young and 
strong and look what a pleasant room I have, 
what a fire, and books to amuse me." 
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" Do you often think like this? You have a 
very kind heart," murmured Mrs.Fraser, stroking 
the girl's head. 

" Yes, I often think ; but I wish I knew what 
I could do," answered Helen gravely, but feel- 
ing sure that the style of conversation was 
hardly agreeable, and not very familiar to her 
new acquaintance. 

"I know your father and mother are very 
charitable, and give away a great deal of money 
and help. I should not, I fancy, like to be a 
country gentleman now-a-days. I mean one 
after your father's pattern, for of course there 
are many who think that it is sufficient to pay 
the same wages and poor-rates as other people 
do, and leave their labourers to take care of 
themselves." 

'* But Papa does not account that sufficient, 
fle looks after his people, helps them, and 
wants to teach them how best to help them- 
selves. They are very ignorant and improvi- 
dent." 

" My dear child, if your father occupies him- 
self with these things, is not that enough for 
you ? fle understands, and can go into them, 
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and perbapB it is his duty ; but you need not 
-worry your little head in that Quixotic fashion. 
Besides, the poor have always existed, and 
always will do so. We cannot get rid of them. 
They are no worse off than they have always 
been." 

" But that is no reason why they should not 
improve, why we should not help them to im- 
prove. If we knew a person to be ill and dying, 
we should not leave him without a doctor, be- 
cause others have been ill and died." 

"We pay heavy rates for their relief, there 
are workhouses and overseers, there are laws, 
there is a tolerable government and police. At 
any rate it cannot be wise or necessary for a 
young girl to be as grave and meditative on 
these things as you were when I came in." 

" Oh I Mrs. Fraser, you do not know them, 
and I do — a little. The poor laws, and the 
workhouses, and relief from the rates keep 
them poor. The laws and the Government 
they understand nothing about; they are too 
ignorant to take advantage of any law, were it 
likely to benefit them. I felt as if I were doing 
nothing this morning, where there is so much 
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to be done, and where, girl as I am, I have a 
great stake. Ashfield will some day be mine, 
ought I not to make myself acquainted with its 
human capabilities quite as much as with the 
rental of its farms and the acreage of its fields 
and woodland ? Am I to have all the advant- 
ages sitting still? — and are they to labour for 
me and have none?" 

" I have not considered the question thus," 
answered Mrs. Fraser, thoughtfully. " It is of 
course the business of members of Parliament, 
and such men hardly of ordinary people." 

" There must always be beginnings. There 
have been pioneers in all ages and crises. As 
the educated classes become wiser, they have 
seen that those below them need help and im- 
provement, and they have been forced to toss 
them at least the crumbs from their overflowing 
table. My father teaches me," she added 
apologetically, " or I should have no right to 
hold forth thus." 

" I was not questioning the justice of Colonel 
Latimer's opinions and proceedings, but the 
necessity of your sharing them, Helen. I should 
not have thought it a woman's work." 
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"Ah !" cried Helen, joyfully, " now you have 
said the very thing that consoles me. Papa 
says it is peculiarly woman's work to influence 
by sympathy and encouragement the poorer 
classes — that in our women's hands lies the 
office of regeneration ; only, of course, we must 
prepare and fit ourselves for such work. We 
must begin by being self-denying, kind, long- 
suffering, courageous ourselves, and it was of 
this I was thinking when you came in. Papa 
would never urge me to do anything or give 
up anything of which I did not myself see the 
desirability. He thinks every service should be 
a willing one. I was wondering what I could 
do, of real service." 

" I suppose, living in London, one gets into 
quite difierent ways; one sees and hears no- 
thing of these things, unless the clergy come 
round and make collections for some special 
case ; one lives a totally different life, and for- 
gets the sorrow and suffering that go on around 
one." 

** I suppose so," said Helen sadly. 

Like most other mothers, Mrs. Fraser had 
been quick to mark her son Murray's inclination 
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for Helen Latimer, and she was anxious to 
establish friendly relations between herself and 
the young lady, that she might understand the 
bent of her character, and assist her son's pre- 
tensions, if it should be necessary. Without 
being an especially worldly-minded woman, 
Helen's position, education, and appearance 
were most attractive to her, and she sincerely 
hoped her son would successfully woo and win 
her. 

The awkward pause in the conversation, 
which Helen had filled by pulling Pickle's ears, 
and trying to twist and keep out of his eyes 
his forelock of hair, was broken by the sound 
of short, sharp-running steps and laughter 
under the window. Helen smiled for company. 

" Those must be my boys," said Mrs. Fraser. 
"They are happy fellows, and very fond of 
each other. It is a great pleasure to them to 
be here together. Murray is an old friend of 
yours." 

"I should think they had very happy dis- 
positions. Murray is excellent company^ and 
very amusing." 

The subject was an agreeable one. Mrs. 
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Fraser made the most of it. She wae a woman 
of considerable observation; she had travelled 
a good deal, and she very soon interested Helen 
in her graphic accounts of foreign places and 
customs, and of the curiosities of home and 
foreign humanity that she had met. 

" What are we to do with ourselves this 
wretched afternoon?" Helen said ruefully, 
when they all met at luncheon. *' There is no 
chance of a ride." 

" Play at proverbs, like good children," said 
the Colonel. 

** There are so few of us ; besides, it is stupid 
work." 

"Charades, then — that will give you some* 
thing to do." 

" But there is no audience, unless we had the 
servants up. I want some exercise too," said 
Helen. " I am always cross and disagreeable 
if I am kept all day in the house." 

"Have you lost the balls you and Fanny 
used to play with ? Why not go and play in 
the gallery ? I will have the fire lighted, and 
Mrs. Fraser and I will sit and work there." 

"A capital idea, Mrs. Latimer. Alec and I 
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«ha]l be delighted to play with you, Helen, so 
let lis go and find the balls," cried Murray. 

"Come and have a turn with me presently under 
the portico," said Colonel Latimer. " If you have 
not done your game. Pickle, when my letters 
are finished, I shall come and fetch you. Don't 
bet very high on your sons, Mrs. Fraser, for I 
will back Pickle to any amount. Alexander 
must have a quick eye and foot to beat my girl. 
Muri-ay cannot do it." 

The great logs blazed in the gallery fire, and 
the light struck red and warm upon the gilded 
picture-firames, the polished oak, the china plates 
and bowls. The colouring of Vandyck, Rem- 
brandt, and Titian upon face, and mantle, and 
corslet, shone clear and bright from rich depths 
of background ; the newer painting of Reynolds 
and Romney, and the refined, idealized portraits 
of Lawrence, lent the charm of contrast. The 
rain fell unceasingly, the wind moaned and 
roared, tossing restlessly the great black 
branches in the park. Through the afternoon 
went on the rapid footfall, the sharp clap of the 
caught ball, and the laughter of young healthy 
creatures. The servants, attracted by the 
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sound, came in knots to watch the play, and to 
laugh for sympathy with the young mistress, 
who, with flushed cheeks, sparkling eyes, and 
head thrown back, with a wealth of brown hair 
rippling on her shoulders, sprang hither and 
thither to stay the flying ball. 

A quarter-deck walk under the portico before 
dinner, and some music and whist after dinner, 
ended the day. 

" Come and look at the night, Kate,'* Colonel 
Latimer said to his wife, when the others were 
gouQ to bed. " Here is your shawl." 

They went out, and walked slowly up and 
down under the portico. The rain had ceased, 
but the wind still blew loud and strong, though 
with a more cheerful sound, and between the 
rifts of dark, hurrying clouds shone out some 
stars. 

" A better day to-morrow, Kate," the Colonel 
said, breaking the pleasant silence of two 
hearts that, beating in unison, had no need of 
utterance. " flow patient Nature seems to be I 
Has that ever struck you? And we human 
creatures struggle, and fret, and hurry. *A 
sweet forgetting,' as Keats calls this patience 
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of Nature. There is much to be learned from 
it." 

"Certainly; but progress and improvement 
come out from the fret and hurry. It would 
hardly do for us living souls, with an eternity 
of existence before us, to wish to have the 
^numbed sense' of which Keats also speaks; 
we should be insensible to joy or sorrow." 

"I am more pleasure-loving, more idle- 
minded than you ; I want leisure to enjoy, and 
so I admire patient and enjoying Nature. 
When I am most pressed with business, I find 
myself desiring rest." 

** That of course ; but rest and peace are not 
for this world. * Thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years, take thine ease,' will not do 
for either you or me to say ; for us the order of 
the day must be, * Occupy till I come.' There 
will be some need of patience, too, in that we 
do not know the term of our occupation, nor 
when our account will be required of us." 
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CHAPTER IL 

WHEN Colonel and Mrs. Latimer came in 
from their walk there was no sound to 
be heard in the house but the ticking of the 
great clock and the crackling of the fire in the 
hall stove. The servants had extinguished the 
lights; the dying fire flickered upon gilded 
frames, glass pendants, and steel bars and 
fenders in the drawing-room. Husband and 
wife looked at each other as they closed the 
door of the beautiful room. His hand sought 
hers with the magnetic attraction of oneness of 
life and thought. They loved their home. Mrs. 
Latimer expressed the thought of both when she 
said, 

" What a long time a room retains something, 
a spirit or essence, of those who have occupied 
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it. I fill every one of those chairs in imagina- 
tion with their late occupanta, seeing them all 
distinctly and individually. They are all asleep, 
or severed in thought as utterly from us as if 
they did not exist. I do not wonder timid 
people dislike being the last stirring in a large 
house like this." 

" You were never timid, Kate," he said, light- 
ing a candle for her with his disengaged hand, 
"and now we are together you would be as 
bold as a lion." 

"Together, and as much alone at this in- 
stant as if only we existed. We have the child, 
and are surrounded by people to whom we 
have linked ourselves by more or less strong 
ties; but suppose we really were alone to- 
morrow, and every day until the end I " 

" Not timid, Kate, but fitncifiil," he said gently. 
" What has made you suddenly take that line 
of thought? What makes your eyes dilate? 
You are not usually beset with fears. You were 
thinking of the child?" 

"Yes," she said, looking up at him with a 
trouUe in the eyes he had always thought so 
BW€et, a trouble that surprised him^ and was 
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contagious, too, for he returned her look with a 
vague alarm, which she at once perceived. With 
a sigh she subdued the rising emotion caused by 
a sudden recollection of Feena's prophecies, 
which, though hidden deep in her heart, some- 
times made their presence known to her. She 
would not have let her husband share her fears 
on any account, and she said, quietly, 

" Oh I Grey, if the child should — marry " (she 
could not bring herself to say should die, though 
one verb supplied the place of the other in her 
mind), "you and I should be alone here for 
always, as we are at this moment only." 

" We married, love," he replied, pressing the 
hand he still held. " Is it not the happiest lot ? 
Most women are anxious that their girls should 
marry. Have we reversed the positions ? Do 
I wish her to have this joy, and would you keep 
her back?" 

" I would. There are no more Grey Lati- 
mers. She will be difficult to please, unless in 
a headstrong moment. You have spoiled us 
both ; our requirements are high." 

He smiled. 

"But, Kate, we should still be together ; you 
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would hardly dare to say you would be lonely 
here with me." 

"No, oh, no I If it had always been so, if 
we had never had her, I should have wanted 
nothing beyond you. But to lose her now I 
To sit opposite each other in this great house, 
and read in each other's faces the terrible loss 
we had sustained, the dreadful gap. that would 
never be filled I" 

(^' Such love is peril ; *tis to keep two bodies, 
Two separate tenements of one frail life, 
And obyious each to Fortune's shaft — or Fate's.") 

"No wonder your eyes dilated just now. 
Kate, darling, you are tired ; you called it mar- 
riage, but you were thinking of death. I agree 
with you, and think that * a joy once lost is 
pain.' You are generally so calm. What has 
disturbed you? What coming event has cast 
its shadow upon you ? There seems to me no 
cloud in the horizon." 

" Perhaps not ; but under the bluest sky, and 
in a cradling sea, the ship goes down. Second 
sight comes to the Highlander in still hours on 
the open hill-side, or by the peat fire. The 
shadow is the darker for the sunshine." 
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"Kate, Kate, don't infect me with your 
fancies. Don't let ns go out to meet sorrow. 
Go to bed, and pray. Only think that I should 
have it in my power to soothe and strengthen 
my life's monitress." 

They mounted the broad stair together, the 
light from the wax taper striking now here now 
there upon the carving and the twisted columns 
of the oak balustrade, their steps falling unheard 
on the soft, thick carpets. No lights appeared, 
the whole house was buried in rest. They had 
reached their own rooms, when Mrs. Latimer 
pressed her husband's arm, and pointed to the 
farther end of the long gallery. 

" There is a light in Helen's room. I shall go 
to her." 

Swifb noiseless steps soon brought her to the 
door. Should she go in at once, or ask admit- 
tance ? For the first time she recognized prac- 
tically the individual rights of her daughter; 
her own obedient, dutiful child, but still pos- 
sessing a separate and perfectly distinct entity, 
with which not even she had a right to inter- 
fere. She knocked gently and went in. Helen 
was sitting at a little table covered with books 

c2 
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and paper, in her dressing-gown, with unbound 
hair, into which one hand was thrust* 

" Mother, dear I" she cried, greatly surprised. 
** Is anything amiss ? Is it not very late T' 

" What are you doing, child 1 I thought you 
were asleep." 

Mrs. Latimer looked at the books on the 
table. A Latin dictionary, some Latin books, 
and a half-finished exercise. 

** I did not know you wished to learn Latin, 
dear. You had better work in daylight than in 
the hours when you should rest." 

**I once began Latin with Papa, and then 
we both got idle ; but a few days ago I wanted 
to translate something, and I have been trying 
to remember what I learned. Alexander Fraser 
promised to-night that he would help me 
whilst he is staying here, and I did not want 
to be quite a dunce as to declensions and con- 
jugations. Mother dear, I am so ignorant." 

" Are you, Helen 1 I fancied What is it 

you want to know so much ?" Mrs. Latimer 
laid a gentle hand on the girl's earnest, upturn- 
ed face, and wondered what this, her own child, 
could want more than she bad herself done. 'I^ 
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She had been sufficient for the position in which 
she was placed, she had known quite enough 
to be Grrey's companion and helpmate. 

Helen had had great advantages, her mother 
could recall nothing of neglect towards her. She 
could not as yet have learned from experience 
that greatest of all instructors. What more 
must she know ? Mrs. Latimer recognized the 
distance lying even between mother and child, 
the universal law that makes each human be- 
ing himself and no other sel^ that prescribes 
a distinct path and requirements for each ; and 
knowing that it is sympathy, and not similarity, 
that we want from our fellow-creatures, she 
asked again, with a tenderer accent, 

'* What do you so much desire to know, love, 
and to what end ?" 

** I was trying lately to understand some of 
Papa's books about the laws and government of 
this country. I am not master of the Latin 
quotations. Most girls marry, and have some 
one to take care of them, and manage their 
affidrs ; but whether I marry or not, I should 
still be owner of Ashfield, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, mistress of all the people on the estate. 
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It is no small responsibility. I ought to know 
how to meet it. Mother, I know so little, and 
I ought to know so much. Ashfield is mine 
iflKve." 

If I live ! Mrs. Latimer's heart echoed. Her 
own thought downstairs had met her in another 
form up here. 

"Your father will, I am sure, make you 
acquainted with all the details and the working 
of the estate, and will tell you how the laws of 
the country bear upon every sort of property 
and persons. I think Mr. Falconer (the Rector) 
would give you some Latin lessons. He is a 
scholar, and has much spare time. Don't sit up 
any longer, dearest ; it is a duty to preserve 
health. Young people cannot keep late hours 
with impunity. Good night, darling." 

As Mrs. Latimer closed the door of her own 
room, she remembered with a pang the sorrow- 
ing mother to whom had been said words that 
she now whispered — " Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business ?" 

She fell asleep, picturing the girl with dark 
hair tumbled on her shoulders, sitting studiously 
over her books. Action and reflection, impulse 
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and conscientioiiBness, daring and self-control, 
playfulness and concentration — all were com- 
bined in this child, and *^ strove which should 
express her goodliest." 

The Rector was a shj, nervous man. After 
acceding to C!olonel Latimer's request to give 
his daughter some classical instruction, he made 
his bow to his visitor at the hall-door, and stood 
watching the retiring figure, and admiring his 
easy gait and the erect carriage of his head. 

"I don't know but that I'm an ass," he 
murmured, twisting his fingers nervously to- 
gether. ^^ She is a young girl, and young girls 
are tricky and troublesome ; she may make fun 
of me. I have a dreadful habit of forgetting. 
If she fiightens me, I shall stop in the middle 
of my reading, and then she will think I am a 
self-sufficient fool, and only a pretended scholar. 
I had better go and tell Colonel Latimer at 
once that I must decline." 

He stepped down into his garden and walked 
two hurried paces, then stopped. 

" Then he will think me an idiot, not knowing 
my own mind. Perhaps, on the whole, his bad 
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opinion would be worse than his daughter's. 
Yes — on the whole — yes." 

The Eector retraced his way, stepping back- 
wards, and stood once more within his own 
door. There he heard the slow swinging to 
and fro of his gate, and he knew the Colonel 
had passed through. He shook his head mourn- 
fally in time to the swinging gate, saying aloud, 
" But girls are dangerous, tricky creatures." 

The gate fell with a sharp click into its place, 
and the head ceased to shake. The Rector 
suddcinly became conscious that he was standing 
awkwardly, doing absolutely nothing. He 
roused himself, as if from an unpleasant dream, 
and went to his library. There he speedily 
recovered — the sight of the familiar books, pa- 
pers, litter, reassured him. He took down and 
dusted several volumes, putting them in order 
upon a writing-table, murmuring as he walked 
hither and thither, 

" Grammar, dictionary. H'm I Caesar, Sal- 
lust, Cicero. H'm I h'ml Virgil. I wonder 
what he knows — what he'll want to read — 
what he'll begin upon, and think he knows? 
They all think they know something till they 
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find themselves brought up in some comer face 
to face with their ignorance. Who is the new 
fellow ?" he said, stopping, with an open book 
in his hand, from which he had been reading a 
page or two that pleased him, and made him 
forget all but the old routine habit of preparing 
for a new pupil, and the desire that many 
scholars who have turned their attention to 
teaching have, of developing scholarly taste in 
others. The living of Ashfield was small, and 
Mr. Falconer, having no private property, had 
taken pupils to increase his income. " I don't 
think I heard the lad's name," he went on. 
" Dear, dear ! how stupid I get ! 1 wonder if 
it's from living alone like this. I think Colonel 

Latimer might have told me " He waited, 

and rubbed his nose gravely with his forefinger. 
*' Colonel Latimer — why, God bless me ! it's not 
a lad at all, but a girl I've got to prepare for." 
He dropped into a queer, straight-backed 
wooden chair, and looked round him with 
pathetic gravity. "Miss Latimer 1 have pro- 
mised to instruct," he said aloud, "and the 
proffered honorarium is liberal ; but no stipula- 
tion was made as to where the lessons shall be 
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given. It shall be here — here," he repeated, 
lifting his foot, and then planting it firmlj on 
the oaken floor. " I shall be lost if I go there 
— ^lost like the boy without his buttons. Here, 
on my own ground, I shall be my own man. I 
will write and arrange that matter at once." 

Something as nearly akin to determination as 
he was capable of appeared in the Rector's face 
as he wrote a note, rather long and Htudied, 
but unmistakably the work of a gentleman. 
He despatched the note, and returned to his 
task of selecting books in a collected and calm 
frame of mind. The brief act of self-assertion 
had given unity and repose to faculties that 
were easily thrown off* their balance. 

Colonel Latimer was quite satisfied that his 
daughter should take her lessons at the Rec- 
tory, unless the weather was very inclement. 
The Rector soon found himself so interested in 
his occupation, and his pupil so intelligent and 
painstaking, that he cared nothing where he 
gave his lesson. If on Tuesday Helen [said she 
wished to have Friday's lesson at home, the 
Rector remembered her request — instead of ar- 
ranging the books on the table, he put them 
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into his capacious pockets, and carried them 
across to the Park, through the little gate in the 
palings, which had been the ordinary road from 
the Rectory when Grey Latimer was a boy, and 
which had for many years been barred from 
within, but was again open to the Rector. 

It came to pass also after a time that Mr. 
Falconer actually preferred to go to the Park,, 
by reason of certain attractions that existed 
there, which will hereafter be explained, and 
no longer troubled himself whether he was 
master of the situation, and ** his own man," a» 
he had expressed it. 

The Rector could not receive Helen Lati- 
mer as his pupil till after Christmas, being 
much engaged at that season. During the 
interval, Helen made the most of Alexander 
Eraser's services. Murray, who did not care 
for " dead letters," though not ill acquainted 
with the authors of the day, and greatly ad- 
dicted to accounts of travel and Byron's poetry,, 
furthered his brother's close companionship with 
the girl upon whom he had, partly from aflfec- 
tion, and partly from self-interest, laid a kind 
of mental embargo. He knew Alexander to bo 
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loyal and true, and thought so agreeable a bro- 
ther would make an alliance with himself appear 
more attractive, 

Mrs. Eraser, however, with the clearer in- 
sight and instinctive talent for combinations, 
and possible results, of a woman, doubted 
Murray's wisdom in letting anyone else fill the 
post of instructor and close fiiend to Helen. 
She had no personal reason for desiring Murray 
to be preferred, but she soon saw that Colonel 
Latimer thought of Murray alone in the light of 
a suitor, and that Helen had a certain amount of 
wayward, fitfiil affection for him, which might 
develop into love. She was too experienced 
in the world to let so fair an inheritance as 
Ashfield be lost to her sons, owing to their 
carelessness or imprudence. She had also a 
sincere liking for Helen, and was minded to use 
the influence a grown-up woman often obtains 
over a young girl. She warned Alexander of 
possible dangers and difficulties, to which warn- 
ing he smiled and answered nothing. With his 
sterling character, she dared not even suggest 
to him the impolicy of endeavouring to sup- 
plant his brother. To Murray she said nothing 5 
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but she let slip no opportunity of talking of him 
to Helen, sometimes openly, sometimes in a 
veiled and involved manner, "which would, to 
many girls, have made the subject more piquant. 
Neither open nor covert flatteries and cajoleries 
would have had any eflFect upon this girl, for a 
long time she would not have understood, and 
had she suddenly awaked to their employment, 
she would have resented them, and shut her 
heart against the user; but Mrs. Fraser had 
the sense to meet her on her own ground. She 
soon established very intimate relations with 
Helen. She saw with pleasure that her pre- 
sence did not disarrange the girl's plans or 
interrupt her occupations ; but she did not un- 
derstand the straightforward, independent na- 
ture that would not be baffled or balked in its 
designs. She did not perceive that she accom- 
panied Helen just so far as the latter pleased-^ 
the companionship ending exactly when and 
where she desired it. 

Helen never rode alone, but she had been 
allowed much liberty in walking about her 
father's large estate. Mrs. Latimer had been 
unable to be her daughter's constant compan- 
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ion. Her mother, Mrs. Grantley, had come to 
pas8 her declining years at Ashfield. With one 
-of those rare and fortunate chances, Colonel 
Latimer was able to repay the kindness and 
oonnsel he had received, and by which he had 
profited in youth, by giving in her age a peace- 
ful home to his old friend. Mrs. Latimer drove 
her mother out in the low pony-carriage as long 
^s she was well enough, and when she became 
^for a few months) a great invalid, she passed 
most of her time beside her. Mrs. Grantley 
had died about a year ago. 

Helen walked often with her father ; she said 
that was sacred time with which no one must 
interfere. Just now the girl was jealous over 
these walks, for at her earnest entreaties he 
made her acquainted with the various farms and 
• lioldings, and his plans for their improvement 
or future cultivation. He initiated her into the 
mysteries of timber, and underwood, and plant- 
ing, for he was one of the first landowners in 
Sussex who paid any attention to the latter 
important subject. He gave her his opinions 
on most public and political questions, and found 
lier an interested listener and an apt scholar. 
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Helen had also met several times and con- 
versed with Henry Champion, and heard, with a 
mixture of eagerness and pain, his accounts of 
the struggles and privations of the poor in the 
manufacturing districts with which he was well 
acquainted. She asked questions, talking 
little ; and Champion had full opportunity of 
expressing his views, rude ones, indeed, and ill- 
digested, but expressed with the fire of some- 
thing nearly approaching eloquence, and of 
personal conviction, and addressed to one who 
possessed a powerful attraction in youth, grace, 
sex, and position, for his sensuous and romantic 
nature. 

During the month's holiday that Fanny Reid 
spent at home, Henry Champion was constantly 
at the keeper's lodge. He had some business 
to attend to in Downton and in Kent, but came 
to and from Ashfield. When Fanny went to 
the Park, Champion wonld go and meet her 
returning in the dusk, and had an opportunity of 
talking with Helen. Often he met Helen in the 
Deep Ashfield woods alone with her dogs ; he 
seemed to divine where she wonld be found. 
He told himself that he desired to convert her 
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to his opinions, and work forward through the 
influence of this " young aristocrat ;" but day 
by day his imagination was more enslaved by 
her charms, and his vanity and conceit were 
inflamed. He took condescending airs Avith 
Fanny which pained her, and she was glad 
when it was time for her to return to service, 
though she was far from suspecting the cause 
of her lover's changed conduct. Could she 
have seen into the very intricate windings of 
his heart, she would have understood his adora- 
tion, but not his self-conceit. She attributed 
the change not unnaturally to what he called 
business, and which he never explained further 
than by saying he was travelling "for the 
House," and making observations for himself 
on men and things by the way. 

Partly because she was occupied with Mrs. 
Eraser, and partly because she left the two girls 
to their own devices, Mrs. Latimer never saw 
Champion ; and Colonel Latimer, though he 
asked for him often, had never chanced to find 
him in the houde or meet him out. Henry 
Champion collld, however, on various occasions, 
have told the pattern of the Colonere clothes 
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and the shape of his hat ; he was often very near 
hixn, and had a cniions fancy, like a shy animal, 
for keeping out of his way. 

Helen went several times, hoping to see 
Feena. fler kind young heart yearned to the 
poor, forlorn woman ; she longed to bring smiling 
content within her doors, and a look of peace- 
ful comfort to her face, to make her feel within, 
and not without, the pale of human sympathy. 
She brought many gifts down for her, and left 
them upon the windowHsill, for she always found 
the doors locked ; amongst other gifts a Bible, 
hoping that the silent teacher might bring the 
consolation and strength that Feena would suffer 
no one to give her. 

One late afternoon she saw the tall, well- 
remembered jBgure coming down the dirty lane 
(Sussex parish roads were even worse then than 
now), and she turned back, so as to reach the 
cottage at the same moment with Feena. The 
woman was startled, and not pleased ; but she 
recovered herself, and invited Helen to sit down 
on the wooden settle in the porch, saying that 
the house was dark. Then she told her that 
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she was alone, for Tom, her husband, had got 
work for a while in Kent, and did not want her. 
She was better there alone; she did not like 
other people ; they only hurt her ; she had no 
place amongst them. She went on talking, 
having found a gentle listener, till she broke 
out into words that gave some evidence of the 
suffering heart within, and alluding darkly to 
her past history, unaware that Helen under 
stood much of it. 

" People hate me," she said, " and brand me 
with evil names ; but that's no reason I should 
harm anyone — least of all you, my pretty. I 
have told you not to come to me ; be warned 
again. Why should you suflFer through me? 
See, my lamb— I made a sort of vow never to 
let the Latimers across my threshold. You are 
a Latimer, so because of my vow, lady-love, 
don't try to come. It's no place for you ; be- 
sides, it's not good for you. God, that yout 
Book speaks of, knows your heart is towards 
me. I know it too, never fear. You could 
no more change, lady-love, than that star 
just twinkling out there. Don't be angry with 
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me. See here — if I want you any time, I will 
come np to you. Will that please you, 
now?" 
Helen was forced to be content. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTMAS was near, and Regmald and 
Susie Ghrantley were coming on a visit to 
Ashfield. Mrs. Fraser and Alexander were in- 
duced to stay over the holiday fortnight, and 
Murray, who had gone on duty for a time, was 
to spend a few days at the Park; 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans were expected on Christ- 
mas Eve; they usually came to Ashfield at 
Christmas, having no near relatives. The 
Rector also was to form one of the party. The 
Park promised to be unusually gay, and Helen 
looked forward with some excitement to the 
arrival of her cousins. 

The trees in the park were nearly all bare — 
only on the oaks and beeches hung withered 
leaves, that crackled and whistled in the gusts 
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of wintry wind; tho grass looked brown and 
ragged, but the drive was clean swept and dry. 
Helen walked up and down outside the iron 
fencing that enclosed the prirate grounds of 
the Park. She had been in the church all 
the morning, watching the progress of the 
rather clumsy decorations then in vogue — 
heavy trails of ivy round the pillars, boughs of 
berried holly stuck in various nooks and comers, 
till the really beautiful but be-pewed edifice 
appeared not ornamented, but converted into a 
shrubbery. Having some artistic taste and 
sense of the fitness of thingb, she smiled to 
herself but reflected that the will, and not the 
performance, was the great question. In the 
afternoon she had been with her mother and 
the housekeeper, giving away tea, sugar, and 
clothes to the labourers' wives and old pen- 
sioners, together with tickets for meat and 
bread, which were carried to the steward, who 
presided over rough but well-laden tables in the 
stable-yards. Tired with the day's work, which 
was rather mechanical, involving the same 
questions and answers that she had asked and 
heard for years, the girl put on a warm cloak. 
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and went out into the drive alone. She looked 
into the church once more as she passed, the 
doors of which were open for the bell-ringers, who 
would be coming in after dusk, and then walked 
down to the lodge. 

Susanna Grantley, who was a few years older 
than Helen, had not been at Ashfield since her 
childish days. Reginald had been at school and 
at college. People thought twice about taking a 
journey ; men travelled on business and pleasure, 
but women and children usually stayed at home. 

The cousins had little recollection of each 
other. It was therefore with some feeling of 
shyness that Helen heard the carriage, that had 
been sent over to Downton, approaching. As 
it passed through the lodge gates, its occupants 
saw a solitary figure in the drive, with a Scotch 
terrier at its heels. The coachman drew up, 
and one quick, searching look passed between 
the two girls. In another moment Susie's hand 
was on the door, and Helen sprang forward to 
open it. 

« Susie r 

"Helen!" 

And they embraced, then drew back shyly, 
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a little overwhelmed with their first eagerness. 

" Are you tired ? — are you cold ?" 

** No ; but it is rather a long journey, flow 
glad I am to see you again I I should not 
have known you." 

" Nor I you, of course. But Reginald I re- 
member." And she shook hands with him. 
" He was here since you were. Would you like 
to walk to the house ?" 

" I have been quietly waiting your orders on 
that head, whilst you were studying each other," 
said Reginald, laughing. ^*Do let us walk. 
How grand the trees look, though so bare and 
black. In this half light there is something 
dreamy and melancholy about them, * standing 
patiently alone in all weathers.' 

* On a drear -nighted December, 

Oh ! happy, happy tree, 
Whose branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity,' " 

quoted Reginald. 

" Ah 1" said Helen, " the difficulty for us is 
indeed to copy the happy tree and forget. But 
I doubt whether, with all the pain of remem- 
brance, I would really wish ever to forget any- 
thing." 
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" What a happy life you must have had ! or 
what a good girl you must be! I fear there 
are many things I should like to forget. I was 
and often am in scrapes." 

" I cannot give a better account of myself. 
Papa always calls me Pickle. It is not on the 
ground of being good that I would not forget, 
nor on that of having passed a very happy 
life, but that I think every step forward should 
imply the step behind, though the step were a 
slip. Forgetfulness may make a cheerful per- 
son, remembrance makes a deep one ; forgetful- 
ness may leave you kind and good-natured to 
others, remembrance makes you sympathetic. 
One supposes the love of ease, the other that 
of duty. I think I am right — remembrance 
produces the nobler character." 

" I am sure you are right," cried Susie, en- 
thusiastically ; " only I shall always feel thought- 
less and naughty beside you. You ought to 
have been the elder,, and then I could have 
looked up to you with a better grace, and com- 
forted myself that your superiority in age gave 
you a right to superior wisdom." 

"Fancy you girls talking philosophy or 
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metaphysics — that is our province. I never 
knew Susie had any ideas before." 

'^ I am sure she has ideas, and an ideal, too, 
or her face belies her." 

" Of course the whole question of everyone's 
life lies in his ideal," said Reginald, rather 
loftily, from his University education height. 
" The aim of life really means have you an 
ideal, and having it, do you live up to the 
mark? Very few people have the former, and 
never think at all about the latter, and they 
seem to be very happy and comfortable — more's 
the pity." 

'*! am glad you said seem to be, because I 
verily believe it is only seeming. I have a 
notion, for I have not ^ seen many people, you 
know, that there are persons who appear to be 
very prosperous and happy when they are in 
company, and perhaps believe themselves to be 
so, certainly they talk as if they did, but who in 
difficulty or sorrow, or press of any kind, or 
left alone (a great terror, I know, to some 
people), are not nearly so quiet, so brave, so 
ready for emergency as those who boast no- 
thing. What half-lives those must lead who 
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neither have nor desire an ideal, who set for 
themselves no standard of perfection." 

"And pray what standard may Miss Lati- 
mer's be ?" inquired Reginald, with a low bow. 
" I am supposed to have completed my studies 
in the Humanities, and did not imagine I should 
come to my cousin Helen for instruction in the 
moralities." 

" Surely the highest," Helen answered grave- 
ly, ignoring his mock courtesy — "one may 
hardly reach it, but one may see it there. Like 
the quest of the Holy Grail, one may be the 
fortunate person to whom it is disclosed. One 
can but pray and try to win the goal. And it 
may be won in death," she added softly. 

" How pretty the church looks with the 
lights inside ; and the situation is so good. I 
had forgotten it was so close to the house," in- 
terrupted Reginald, who had no fancy for be- 
ginning what he had proposed to himself as 
extraordinarily pleasant holidays with such very 
mournful and weighty considerations. 

" Come into the house now," said Helen," my 
father and mother will be waiting for us. I 
beg your pardon for moralizing. One gets 
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into bad habits when one lives much alone." 
Colonel and Mrs. Latimer had come into the 
hall to meet their young guests as soon as they 
heard their voices. 

" Susie, dear, I am so glad to see you." 
" How you are grown, Reginald T 
"Come with me, my boy, and I will show 
you your room, and give you a glass of sherry 
as we pass the dining-room." 

"I told Francis to take some tea for you 
girls into the china closet, Helen. Susie must 
be cold, and very tired, and you have been so 
long coming in." 

" We were talking, Aunt Kate," said Susie, 
with her arm through Helen's, and looking over 
her shoulder as she mounted the stairs. " But 
I am not cold or tired, thank you, only very 
happy to get here." 

Susanna was very silent as she drank her tea^ 
watching the firelight dance upon the bright* 
coloured and polished surface of the china 
plates and bowls, and observing the quaint 
forms of the stored glass and porcelain, the 
dark carved tables and high-backed chairs, the 
fringed matting on the floor, the odour of pot 
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pourri from the great dragon jars, and lavender 
sprigs woven into baskets. Helen, too, was 
contemplative, and it was with an effort she 
broke the silence in which they were both 
luxuriating, by saying, as she rose, 

"Come, dear, and I will show you your 
room." 

" Francis will put all your things in order," 
flhe said, when she left her cousin. " We have 
no one in the house to-night but Mrs. Fraser 
and her sons, so do not make an elaborate 
toilet. Dinner will be ready in an hour. I will 
•come and fetch you.'* 

" How quiet you were to-night," Helen said, 
as the two girls went up-stairs to bed. "I 
was told you were such a merry girl. Let us 
go into the china-closet, and see if there is any 
fire left. It is a very cosy room. Mrs. Fraser 
«its there with me often, in the day time, 
but not in the evening." — Helen went to the 
window and looked out. — " It is a fine night, 
though the wind is high. How big and 
bright the stars look! Have you ever fancied 
they dilate and brighten as the gusts of wind 
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pass? See how the trees toss their great 
branches ; they look as if they were in dire 
agony, or in earnest supplication. There is 
a beautiful view of the park and the distant 
downs from here. I hope we shall have fine 
weather for your visit. Do I bore you chatter- 
ing, Susie?" Helen asked suddenly, turning 
round to the girl beside her. 

" Of course not. I was only thinking. So 
this is your home, and you live here always I 
What a beautiful house it is I I had no idea 
it was like this. It bewilders me ; it is like a 
place in a book I And you live here always ?" 

" Yes, I live always in this beautiful place," 
answered Helen, laughing. '* You would hard- 
ly have expected that so ordinary a person 
should be found in such surroundings, reversing 
the story of the Cock and the Diamond. I 
ought to have something unusual and heroic in 
me, to match with my entourage^ 

" Places and things are more easily fathomed 
and understood than persons are. I have been 
studying you, to see if you do match with your 
home, and I fancy there is the heroic element 
in you, though it has not come out yet. Aunt 
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Kate looks born to that high carved chair in 
-which she sits at dinner ; she is tall, and dresses 
her dark hair so well. She might be a duchess 
in that sweeping velvet gown, with her dark 
level eyebrows, her quiet mouth, and her fine 
•complexion. Your father, too, though he is fair- 
haired, not very tall, and so merry, looks like a 
soldier bom to command. I should think he 
is very kind, but does not expect to speak twice. 
He means what he says, and intends to be 
obeyed." 

. " Not a bad reading of my parents, for one 
night's experience. You should see Papa break 
a dog, and hear him give an order to some 
idling workman. What did you think of the 
Frasers I" 

" Oh I Mrs. Fraser seems ladylike, and very 
ready to talk and make herself agreeable. She 
must have been very pretty. One would not 
4Bay of Aunt Kate she must have been pretty, 
because she is so handsome. The young men 
^re pleasant and good-looking enough, especi- 
-ally Alexander. Which do you prefer ?" 

" Murray, " replied Helen, without hesita- 
tion. " I have known him all my life, better a 
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great deal than Reginald. He is very kind." 

*' 1 am pretty nearly certain that Alexander 
likes you," ventured Susie. 

" Does he ? I hope so. I do not see why he 
should not." 

Helen answered readily, without perceiving 
the other's drift. 

"What beautiful plate I saw on the side- 
board 1 The carving, too, seemed very bold." 

"It is some of Gibbon's carving; and the 
plate has its history. Some was given on par- 
ticular occasions — some has belonged to us for 
centuries; one or two pieces were bought 
abroad, and one big cup and cover was won by 
my grandfather at the only race he ever did 
win. The housekeeper and butler and I arranged 
it there to-day. We always have it out at Christ- 
mas, but usually only one or two pieces stand on 
the sideboard." 

"My father has a very pretty house and 
garden. We are all happy there ; but it is not 
like this," Susie said, musingly. 

"Do you think people are the happier or 
better for what they have or where they live 1" 

"Yes, I do, in a certain way. I do think 
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people are influenced by what surrounds them — 
the place in which they live, and the style of 
their living. Their characters are not altered 
by them, but their thoughts and wishes and 
manners are." 

Helen had put the last log on the fire when 
the girls went into the room ; she turned it over 
now, from her place on the rug, with the short 
tongs, and a bright flame shot up for a few 
minutes as it broke asunder. The girls, each 
busy with her thoughts, sat watching the flame, 
whilst the church bells pealed out into the 
night, and the hoarse wind blew in gusts round 
the house. Helen broke the silence. 

" How tired you must be, Susie I You look 
all eyes. Do let us go to bed! To-morrow 
we shall have company, and you must help me 
to amuse them. Hush I Even Mamma is gone 
to bed! Goodnight." 

"Goodnight." 

"I do hope Susie will be happy, and like 
being here I" said Helen to herself, as she untied 
her hair. " How sweet the bells are I But I 
shall never go to sleep, and I have a quantity 
of things to do to-morrow. I wonder how 
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Fanny is." Rocked by the chiming of the bells, 
and thinking of Fanny, she fell asleep. 

'* How tired I am 1" said Susie, on the other 
side of the wall — "and how near the bells 
sound I The place seems strange, and the 
house is so large 1 I wonder where that long 
gallery led to, and what they use it for. I won- 
der where Reggie sleeps. How still everything 
is except the bells I It is like an enchanted 
castle in a forest 1 But people know their way 
here, if we are going to have company to- 
morrow. I wonder what Francis did with my 
ribbons and my shoes? — and where is my 
brush? Oh dear, I am too tired to look for 
anything. I think I shall like being here ? I 
wonder whether Helen laughs at one? She 
looks clever enough. I feel sure that Alexander 
Fraser is the nicer of the two, and I am glad 
she likes the other one best. I wonder which 
Reggie likes. How the bells peal ! There is a 
cock crowing. I wonder what they are all 
doing at home." 

The bells rang on through the night. It was 
an old custom at Ashfield to have relays of 
ringers to ring in the Christmas-tide for two or 
VOL. IT. E 
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three nights — the men would have thought it 
a breach of duty had they neglected the peal. 
Only on the Christmas when Mrs. Grantley was 
ill had the custom been dispensed with. At 
sunrise the bells ceased their clamour, and 
Helen awoke with the silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TTELEN had said there would be company id 
•*"*• the house on Christmas eve. There cer- 
tainly was company of every degree from 
morning till night. People who could not come 
the previous day, came for their Christmas dole, 
or brought their small merchandise in eggs and 
herbs. Neighboiurs arrived to pay their duty 
and congratulations. Fires were blazing every- 
where. Servants were preparing rooms for 
guests expected at dinner, who lived too far 
away to return home at night. Mrs. Latimer 
stayed at home to receive visitors, but Helen 
and Susie passed the morning in the house- 
keeper's rooms. By luncheon-time the girls 
had each a bunch of evergreens presented to 
them, in separate sprigs, by the women-folk, 
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•who came on this day for their "gooding," 
instead of on the 21st. After luncheon Helen 
challenged Susie for a walk. She wanted to 
take a parcel for Feena. She knew the woman 
would not send for it, and she fancied the 
eervants would not venture to call at the 
cottage. In the courtyard, eating a large 
sandwich, the son of one of the gardeners was, 
by her orders, waiting her arrival. She bade 
the boy follow her with the parcel, called 
Tippoo, and set out. So careful was she that, 
when she had crossed the stream, she took the 
parcel, bade the boy show Susie the track up to 
the common, and wait on the rise for her, 
whilst she went down to the cottage alone. 

She knocked. There was no answer; but 
there was firelight within, and she heard the 
low growl of a dog, and saw the window-blind 
shake a little. She knocked again. A step 
approached, and Feena opened the door a little 
way, looking oat jealously. 

*' Are you alone. Miss Latimer ? Stay there, 
and I will come out to you. Not inside, my 
lamb — not inside." 

^'Yes, I am quite alone, Feena, and have 
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brought you some things you may like. Mamma 
will give you anything you want. Come up 
to-night, and you shall have some meat and 
soup." 

Feena, with a shawl thrown round her head 
and shoulders, came outside into the neglected 
garden with the lurcher Watch at her side, 
who began a long and deliberate examination' 
of Helen. 

"You had a young lady and a boy with 
you," began Feena, suspiciously — "where are 
they? I saw you all cross the stream. Few 
come down this road at dusk — none for Feena 
but you, ladybird." 

"My cousin, Susie Grantley, walked here 
with me, and little Joe Elphick, to carry my- 
parcel. They are gone on to the common to 
wait." 

" What do they know of me ? — did they fear 
me ?" the woman asked, with a start of angry 
jealousy, and grasping the girl's arm. 

"I told them nothing," said Helen simply, 
and without moving — "not even your name. 
Susie does not know of your existence ; the lad 
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may. I thought you might like me to come 
alone." 

A smile of pride and pleasure broke over the 
worn face. 

** A rare one — I said she would be a rare one 
— ^if she lived." (The last three words were 
muttered low.) "A brave heart and a kind 
one. Turn your sweet face to the sunset, that 
1 may see the look of your mouth and eyes 
whilst you answer me. Were you ever afraid, 
Helen Latimer ?" 

She turned the girl gently round as she 
spoke. 

"Never — never yet," said Helen, as the 
colour sprang into her cheeks, and her bright, 
calm eyes met Feena's. 

< *' Ay, ay — true as steel ; not fiery and soon 
blown out, but quiet and still. Noble heart 
and generous hand. When you are feared, 
lady-love, 'twill go nigh to rend soul and body 
asunder. The Latimers' heritage is given to a 
woman. Is that a curse upon the race, now, or 
a blessing?" she murmured, looking towards 
the sunset. 

Then she turned again to Helen. 
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" If you had not been alone, you might have 
knocked ^11 night. There is a bond between 
you and me that only I understand : but, like 
my dog, who lies at your feet, you have a keen 
scent. The poor brute feels, and so do you ; I 
love the dog, and I love — I, Feena, love a 
Latimer 1 — ^you. May the God you believe in 
bless and reward you 1 These fools about here 
would tell you mine is no mean blessing." 

" I came also," said Helen, " to ask you to go 
to church to-morrow. Will you? It cannot 
do you harm ; it may do you good." 

Feena shook her head. 

** No, no — church is not for me. I can pray 
here — when I want to pray. Do I grieve 

" Yes, you do. You would not feel so lonely 
and so wild if you could think that God cares 
for all His creatures — that we are all alike 
before Him — that worshipping Him together is 
a sign and bond of our fellowship with each 
other, and of our dependence upon Him." 

** I don't see it ; I have never seen this acted 
out. But to please you I will try to come. Does 
it please your kind young heart to know that 
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you have brought fire to my hearth, light to my 
dwelling, and such peace as I can know to my 
heart? Go home out of the darkness, lest 
some enemy spy, and covet, and harm you." 

Susie did not complain of waiting; she was 
warm, and was watching the brilliant, short- 
lived colour in the west ; but the boy eyed 
Helen curiously, as if she might have undergone 
some remarkable change. His half-formed and 
very ill-founded doubts were speedily set at 
rest by the present of a real half-crown, and 
leave to run away home to his supper. Then 
the two girls walked home, and found Colonel 
Latimer pacing under the portico. 

" Your mother wants you. Pickle ; she is very 
busy ; the gardeners have sent in flowers, and 
you were not here to arrange them. I am sure 
she will not ask Mrs. Fraser, and the young 
men are all out." 

" Fly— fly, Susie !" cried Helen. " Dinner is 
half an hour earlier to-night, because the church 
singers and ringers have their supper here 
afterwards. We will make Papa help us. Tou 
will carry the bowls and vases, won't you? 
We shall not be long." 
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Her father was willing enough to do her 
bidding, and she carried him off to the pantries^ 
where the baskets of flowers were awaiting her. 
The Colonel repeated his orders to himself as 
he carried the sweet burdens to their various 
destinations. ^' This vase is for the loo table ; 
this basket for my wife's work-t^ble — no, for 
the inlaid table. Shall I go and ask Pickle 
again ? No, she will laugh at her forgetful old 
father. I am sure it was the inlaid table. I 
will chance it." 

Helen carried the last bowl herself to th& 
great delight of the butler, who was ruefully 
contemplating the empty space in thej cen-* 
tre of the dining-table, conscious that the 
fatal hour of dinner was rapidly approaching. 
He gave a sigh of relief, opened his hands, and 
spread out the fingers when his young lady 
appeared, her smiling face hidden by the mass 
of flowers. 

As the two girls descended the broad stair-- 
case, they met Mr. and Mrs. Evans in the halL 
Mrs. Evans greeted them both in her usual 
effusive style. She always kissed young crea^ 
tures, she said, as a reason for embracing Susie, 
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whom she had never seen before. Mr. Evans, 
-with a pretty old-fashioned compliment, clasped 
round an arm of each of the girls a gold brace- 
let as a Christmas box. Mrs. Evans, attired in 
violet brocade, swept into the drawing-room, 
followed by her husband, who had the girls on 
either side of him — Helen in white, with a spray 
of holly in her dark curls ; Susie in pink, with 
■a Christmas rose in her knot of fair hair. 

Dinner was announced ; the guests were 
many, the viands were plentiful and choice, 
and the wine was poured lavishly; the talk 
was gay and general. Susan Grantley, who 
had " never been at a grand dinner-party," as 
ahe expressed it, and was rather alarmed at the 
prospect of this one, found herself placed by 
her escort, a quiet young landowner in the 
neighbourhood, beside Mr. Falconer, the Rec- 
tor. The young squire cared for his dinner, 
and for champagne, and he did not much care 
for any young ladies, so that Susie had time to 
observe faces and details, and become mistress 
of herself before the Rector addressed her. He 
was nervous by nature, Susie only by force of 
circumstances. He found her answers so per- 
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tinent, her manner so unaffected and easy, that 
he forgot his nervousness, and talked to her as 
he had done to his favourite pupils. He posi- 
tively chuckled when he told her to eat of some 
velvet cream, which was " delicious." He cer- 
tainly dropped his table-napkin twice, drank 
her glass of Madeira, and used her spoon instead 
of his own, but she took it so good-humouredly 
that it made a little joke, which the Rector 
enjoyed so much that he very nearly gave her 
a friendly nudge, but remembered where he 
was in time to avoid a piece of levity which 
would have confused and thrown him into si- 
lence for the rest of the evening. When the 
ladies left the table, the sunshine of Susie's in- 
fluence was still upon him ; he talked more 
genially, and with less of the manner of the 
schoolmaster than usual. One or two of his 
neighbours wondered if he had forsaken his 
abstemious habits, and drunk freely of cham- 
pagne. 

Music and singing, a party at whist, and a 
very merry game at vingt-et-un formed the 
amusements of the evening, with the interlude 
of a procession into the picture-gallery, where 
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the ringers played some pretty old tunes upon 
the hand-bells, and the village choir, singers 
and instrumentalists, performed a tolerable con- 
cert. Then the servants handed goblets and 
cake to the whole company, and Helen took 
from the butler's hands a large steaming bowl of 
punch and carried it round, everyone helping 
himself with the silver ladle. This was a 
fancy of Colonel Latimer's, and his little 
daughter had handed the wassail bowl ever 
since she had been strong enough to carry it. 

All the guests rose and drank health and long 
life to the Latimers, to which the Colonel re- 
sponded in a few cordial words of greeting. 
As Helen stood alone in the long room with 
the light streaming on her brown hair, with 
bright eyes, flushed cheeks, across her mother's, 
memory flashed the words, " A rare one if she 
lives." And her father looked from his one girl, 
the last of his family, to the portraits of his 
ancestors on the walls, with the flush of pride 
in a creature so peerless, so inexpressibly dear 
to him. 

** I am too weary to talk to-night, dear Susie," 
Helen said when the two girls, on their way to 
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bed, stood alone some time afterwards in the 
gallery. 

" I thought you looked tired. You were gay, 
almost excited for a time, and then the light 
appeared to die out. Has anything grieved 
you ? Let me tell you before I go to my room 
how happy I am, how much I like being here." 

" I am very glad, and I am not grieved, only 
thinking. The contrasts in life are so great 
that they frighten me sometimes." 

" Do you think a great deal, and read, too ? I 
should have thought you need not. Very few 
people do, as far as I can see." 

" I don't know. Generally I take it cheerful- 
ly, but the last few weeks I have thought .a 
good deal." # 

" Everybody is so kind and so pleasant," said 
Susie, pursuing her own, and not Helen's, train 
of thought. "You are not going to have a 
party to-morrow, are you ?" 

"Oh, no. Only the Evans and the Rector, 
that's all. Good night, dear." 

"I am very glad he is coming. I thought 
him ugly at first, and his eyes are weak, but 
when he talks and forgets he has got eyes or 
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fingers, he is quite good-looking ; his expression 
is so good, and his mouth gentle." 

Helen smiled. 

" Well, he is coming, at any rate." 

The bells rang out sweetly through the night, 
and Susie slept profoundly, but Helen was wake- 
ful. The contrast between rich and poor, gentle 
and simple, educated and ignorant, disturbed 
her. What a problem everything seemed, and 
only one answer presented itself I Was there 
any other, or was it in truth the sole answer ? 

That God could bring light out of darkness, 
good out of evil : He alone held the issues of 
life and death. That His ways were inscrutable, 
and His thoughts past finding out. That in 
Bible language He led His people by a way 
they had not known. That man, the finite, 
could not attain to the Infinite, nor meddle 
with unchangeable laws. That seeing through 
a glass darkly, we do not know that within 
what we call evil there may lie a blessing, and 
from what we think good may come temptation 
and sorrow. 

A cold grey mist hung over the Park, and 
blotted out the blue line of the downs on 
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Christmas morning, but the little children were 
singing carols at the iron gate, the sun showed 
his red disc by-and-by above the mist, the 
robins which perched on the window-sill every 
morning sang a blithe little song of thanka 
for the scattered crumbs. 

A large party from the house filled the pew 
in church. Helen sat under a holly bough, 
which inconvenienced her a good deal, 
and scratched her neck whenever she for- 
got it was there, and leaned back. She 
looked at the marble monument and slabs, as 
she used to do when a child ; at the seat where 
the keeper and his wife and younger children 
still sat, but where Fanny was not. As she 
thought of Fanny, and heard the words of the 
beautiful old Psalm, " Thou art fairer than the 
children of men ; full of grace are thy lips," she 
saw behind a bunch of evergreens in a dusky 
corner Feena's face, with the keen dark eyes 
fixed upon her. The woman had come in 
quietly by the tower door, and had gradually 
moved to the spot whence she could see Helen* 
The girl gently drew her father's attention to 
the woman's presence, and he nodded back a 
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little amile of intelligence. She was comfortably- 
dressed, and wore a red and black shawl — 
Helen's gift — that suited her. She rose up and 
sat down as others did ; no one noticed her ; 
but when, before the sermon, Helen rose from 
her knees, Feena had disappeared. As she 
afterwards told Helen, it was all very well to 
be there when other folk were busy with their 
prayers and singing, but to sit in sermon-time 
with all those unoccupied eyes about her was 
more than her wild spirit could bear. This 
being at church had pleased Helen ; and the 
girl hoped that He who sees not as man sees 
might accept her service. 

Colonel Latimer and Helen lingered in the 
<5hurchyard, exchanging friendly salutations 
with their neighbours. She linked her arm 
through his, and they walked into the park to 
A favourite clump of beeches, keeping a pleasant 
silence. 

"Papa," she said, as they turned again to 
join their guests under the portico, " if I were 
to die, who would have Ashfield ?" 

He was startled from the self-complacent, 
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peaceful, and easy mood thafc often possessed 
him at such a season as Christmas. 

" You are not going to die, child," he «aid 
brusquely ; " what is the use of talking on such 
a subject. The next heir is not even called 
Latimer — he is named Stanley. What non- 
sense I I am getting an old man ; but you are a 
young girl, and will marry some day, and 
then " 

"I may not marry," said Helen gently; 
" and I wanted to know who might some day 
walk about here after us, look at the beech- 
clump, and sit in the church pew." 

" I have done a good deal to the property to 
please myself, to benefit you ; and lately we 
have talked over our plans together. I was 
pleased you should like to know the working of 
what must one day be your own. You may 
depend upon it, I would not have made altera- 
tions as matters of taste ; nor would I have 
sank money in planting and draining for a man 
I have rarely seen, and don't want to know/' 

" T do not agree with you. Papa, neither do 
you quite mean what you say, if you think over 
it. I fancy pride, not merely in the place which 
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I must leave when I die, but in the feeling that 
it was in as perfect order as possible, whoever 
might enjoy it, would induce me, as a point of 
honour, to spare no pains with it." 

Colonel Latimer looked down at his gallant- 
hearted young daughter, and remembered how 
no girl of the Latimers had ever lived to actual 
womanhood, and his heart trembled. 

** It was you who asked this question, Pickle. 
I did not broach such a subject. Let me go on 
considering you and your successors, and not 
heeding contingencies. I would scold you for 
anticipating evils, but that, I know, was not 
your meaning in asking who would succeed to 
Ashfield." 

"Certainly not; it was a pure desire for 
information," said Helen, laughing, — " exactly 
the same as made me worry the Rector to teach 
me Latin, and made Mother Eve eat the apple." 

In another minute she was racing across the 
lawn and up the steps with a bound under the 
portico. 

" Such a wayward child," thought the Colo- 
nel, " with all sorts of ideas. If she had been a 
boy, now, the chances are he would have 
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wanted money to spend, horses to ride, have 
known only the keepers, and the poachers, and 
the best mounted farmers, and not troubled him- 
self with anything, so that I bled freely. Helen 
had better marry young, though I would not 
force her affections, and I doubt much if she 
would be easily pleased." 

Susie did not find the Rector so agreeable 
to-night as when he was screened from observa- 
tion by a large company. Mrs. Evans would 
talk to him, and he was painfully conscious that 
she was a very handsome woman. She had a 
good memory, observation, and some educa- 
tion, which she thought necessary to display 
to him, a scholar, filling him with agony at 
misquotations and false quantities. His eyes 
seemed weaker than usual, and Susie, consider- 
ing him in her kind heart, feared that they 
must be incurable. His neckcloth was a burden 
to him; he kept feeling it, as if in doubt 
whether he had put it on or not. Helen at last 
perceived the poor man's discomfort, and sug- 
gested to Murray to show some fine new en- 
gravings of her father's to Mrs. Evans, knowing 
that he would keep up with her a running fire 
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of banter and joke ; and presently settled Alex- 
ander, always ready to do her pleasure, in the 
vacated chair near the Rector, when they two 
had ^' a little rational conversation," as the shy 
man termed it, in a loud whisper, too much 
relieved to be able to conceal his satisfaction. 

Mrs. Evans fidgeted for a moment, but Mur- 
ray was equal to the occasion — did not at all 
fear a handsome or a pedantic woman; and 
was encouraged by a smile from his mother to 
carry out Helen's wishes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MRS. EVANS issued invitatioDS for a dinner- 
party on New Year's Eve, to meet Miss 
Latimer and Miss Grantley, who had promised 
to spend a few days at Greenfield Lodge. 
Alexander still read with Helen in the spare 
half hours ; but the Rector was pleased to put 
off what he still thought would be very awk- 
ward hours ; yet he found each day some reason 
for crossing the park by the gate in the palings, 
and asking for either the Colonel or Mrs. Lati- 
mer. He often stayed to luncheon, thinking 
ruefully of his lonely dining-room, with the one 
chair waiting for him before the one wine-glass 
and tumbler, knife and plate, a tiny loaf, and 
bottle of sherry. It was much pleasanter to 
eat in company, in spite of Mesdames Fraser 
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and Evans, of whom he stood ludicrously in 
awe, and in spite of the extreme trouble it gave 
him to remember his gloves and handkerchief. 

He inquired into Helen's progress, accustom- 
ing himself to the thought of a female pupil, 
and was rejoiced to find that it was not the 
mere language, but the literature, that she 
wanted to master, and that she was no mean 
English scholar already. 

People do appear to enter upon a change of 
moral and mental atmosphere — the Rector cer- 
tainly did, and now and then wondered in 
homely phrase " what had come to him." He was 
walking one day, as usual, across the park to the 
house, when Mrs. Evans's phaeton and horses 
passed him. He rejoiced to think that much- 
admired and greatly-feared dame was about to 
return home. No more false quantities, no 
more pseudo-student talk, and, above all, no 
more flashing eyes that compelled his attention. 
In the hall he found a group, like a startled 
covey of birds, talking and laughing. They 
were going to luncheon, and he went in with 
the rest. The girls were flying hither and 
thither, to be sure they had not forgotten some 
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knitting, or some piece of music. The Rector 
ate his luncheon in silence, in the midst of a 
little Babel of sounds. 

Up fluttered the covey again. The horses 
-were fretting at the door ; serrants were bring- 
ing down luggage. The young men were shawl- 
ing Helen and Susie, Murray was very tender 
in his manner. Mrs. Evans waited upon her 
husband. "Darling Lewis'* was wrapped up 
and carefully placed in the carriage, as if he had 
been a valuable statue, with injunctions not to 
expose even his hands to the cold wind. The 
girls got into the seat behind, Mrs. Evans took 
the reins from her groom, stopped, with her 
foot on the carriage step, to say a last word to 
Mrs. Latimer — it was a favourite action of hers 
— she probably thought it effective, as Mn 
Evans had once told her it was — and then she 
sprang into her seat, and gave her spirited 
horses their way. The groom, who had had 
enough to do to keep them quiet, shook himself 
and straightened his coat, touched his hat, 
and drove after his mistress in the luggage 
cart. 

The Rector stood a little in the background, 
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watching the departure of the carriage. The 
obnoxious woman was gone, as he had con- 
gratulated himself, and yet how was it ? Every- 
thing else was gone too, everything seemed 
changed. He forgot the errand on which he 
had come to the house, and wandered home, 
greatly marvelling. 

The Rectory had never appeared to him so 
small or so untidy. He thought he would 
arrange the books in his library, and make a 
list of them by way of giving himself some oc- 
cupation ; but habit was too strong. After 
writing ten or twelve names upon the sheets of 
foolscap, he lighted on a volume that arrested, 
his wandering attention, and filled up at last 
the vacancy of his idleness. 

Mrs. Evans had borne off her prize in triumph ; 
she had often asked for Helen to come and stay 
with her, but the girl had never before spent 
more than a day at Greenfield. 

The Lodge was generally full of visitors, not 
always well assorted, nor carefully selected. 
But Mrs. Evans was distinctively a kind-heart- 
ed, open-handed woman ; one article of her 
creed was, that it was her duty to be neighbour- 
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ly. She was one of those women who, without 
being a gossip, must have some one to whom 
they can pour out all their joys and griefe, their 
opinions and experiences, as they arise and as 
they change. Her house was warm and bright, 
her dinners well cooked and cheerful ; having 
no children, she had ample time to manage her 
household; her keen eyes were everywhere, 
her sway was imperious, not to say tyrannical, 
and she marshalled her forces, to use a military 
phrase, not inappropriate to her, with consum- 
mate skill. She reserved all powers for her 
sole and separate use, only delegating her 
authority to her husband when she desired 
specially to captivate him. She said he was 
too delicate to be worried and harassed by busi- 
ness, that his health suffered if he was exposed 
to bad weather, that nothing but idleness 
harmed her. * Dearest Lewis,' whom she truly 
loved in a foolish, mother-like fashion, was 
therefore only the first of her slaves, and from 
his naturally easy disposition he had yielded 
to his wife's will and whims, and had almost 
deluded himself into the belief that she was 
right to take the lead she had taken, and that 
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he was as great an invalid as she protested. 
He shut himself up with his books, tended his 
conservatory and the birds caged in it, and 
painted beautiful groups of flowers. He had 
learnt to love his idleness, and it required no 
ordinary inducement to make him doff his 
brown velvet coat and emerge from his refined 
and luxurious solitude. 

Helen sincerely liked Mrs. Evans, readily 
acknowledged her kind heart and lavish hand, 
and passed by with an amused smile the weak- 
nesses and prejudices she could not fail to see. 
Even her vanity amused the girl. She was 
perfectly simple and truthful in her admiration 
of others, and her appreciation of herself. She 
was so fully persuaded of her own charms of 
mind and person that there was no possibility 
of displaying a rival vanity ; only admit her 
claims, and she would make room for those of 
any other woman. She would praise any 
worthy deserts, if in return she obtained a hear- 
ing for her own merits. 

Helen contrasted the domestic picture of the 
Lodge unfavourably with that of her own 
home, where a perfect love and equality reigned 
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between her parents. But people learn in 
many ways, sometimes their deepest and grav* 
€st lessons, from exemplars to be avoided, not 
copied. 

Mrs. Evans was, however, anxious that her 
young guests should learn no lessons and form 
no acquaintances that were undesirable. The 
girls were amused, interested, and sometimes 
pleased, as all fresh, untrammeled young 
creatures are likely to be, with the different 
strangers they met. Helen studied this en- 
tirely new phase of life, with a gentleness and 
native courtesy of high breeding that won for 
her golden opinions. Mrs. Evens felt bound 
to explain : 

" You know, my dear, it is quite understood 
that you meet these people, who have their good 
points, and are worthy and respectable, but 
only in my house and in my presence. They 
won't do you any harm, and they are pleased 
to meet you. You need not know them after- 
wards. They suit me, but they would not suit 
your mother. As she trusted you to mo, I am 
bound to see you get into no scrapes, and make 
no impertinent acquaintances." 
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Helen laughed, and protested that she was 
very well amused, and quite content ; her new 
acquaintances were extremely, polite to and con- 
siderate of her. Susie was most attracted by 
Mrs. Evans, and was delighted to accompany 
her about the farm and the stables or driv- 
ing; Helen, whom Mrs. Evans preferred, and 
of whose affection she was rather jealous, in- 
clined to the gentle student in his library, and 
was gratified when he asked her to sit with him. 
She read aloud, or asked him questions, and 
aurprised him with his own stores of informa- 
tion. 

The dinner-party was to be on New Year's 
Day. The day was very cold, but Mrs. Evans 
ordered her carriage, to go into Downton her- 
self for some articles that had been forgotten. 
No weather harmed her, she declared — neither 
rain nor snow. She would put on her driving- 
hood and her wadded cloak — she should have 
a headache if she stayed in the house all day. 
Susie had not been to Downton — Susie would 
like to go with her. Mr. Evans's cough had 
been troublesome, and Helen had volunteered 
to feed his birds, and open the conservatory 
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windows. She sat down to read alond to him, 
whilst he painted a group of Narcissus, with 
long sword-like leaves, which she had brought 
in from the conservatory the previous day. 
Mrs. Evans entered the quiet study to an- 
nounce her departure, and ask for final orders. 

Her bright eyes and cheeks, and shining 
dark curls, proclaimed her radiant health. She 
looked critically at her husband's painting, and 
patted him encouragingly on th^ shoulder. She 
was very fond of saying, with her head on one 
side, and looking- through her folded hand, "I 
think I should have used a leetle more of such 
a colour;" or, "The better position for that 
would be so and so ; the shadow is darker, and 
would heighten the effect," though she could 
neither draw nor paint, and her criticisms were 
usually incorrect. Still they showed interest 
in his work, and that gratified him. To-day 
she was all praise. 

" How charming, darling Lewis ! One could 
fancy they would smell sweet. Are they for 
our dear Helen? I really think they are 
worthy of her acceptance. When you feel strong 
enough we will go and order a frame. Don't 
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wait for ns to-day, Susie and I will have some 
luncheon in Downton. But I must tear myself 
away, or I shall have cook in hysterics ; and 
Susie is sitting in the cold. Once more adieu ; 
the rest let sorrow say." 

She kissed her hand to her husband at the 
door, who smiled in return. He was more 
than content with — he was proud of Diana ; and 
her quotations, though he often knew them to 
be faulty, did not offend his taste, because he 
was satisfied with the good heart from which 
they proceeded. 

After painting some time, Mr. Evans com- 
plained of fatigue, took Blackwood's Magazine, 
and buried himself in an easy-chair, where he 
presently fell asleep. 

The girl put a fresh log on the fire and left 
the room, closing noiselessly the well-oiled 
door. The snow was falling fast, but she put 
on her hat, rolled herself in a grey plaid, and 
went out. By-and-by she heard the sound of 
voices, but not of feet or wheels, approaching, 
and recognising Murray Fraser's voice, she ran 
up to prevent his entering the house and dis- 
turbing the sleeper. Reginald and the two 
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Erasers came in, laughing and talking, and 
shaking the snow from their low-crowned hats 
and pilot jackets. 

Three amiable, very broad-shouldered young 
bears, Helen thought them. 

"Hallo, Helen, all alone T was Reginald's 
courtly salutation. " But how bonnie and rosy 
you look 1 Have not we missed you and Susie 1 
It's delightful to look at you again !" 

Then followed a general hand-shaking, with 
earnest entreaties from Helen that they should 
come away into the shrubbery out of hearing 
of the house. 

" It was so cold this morning," began Mur- 
ray, " that we three drew lots who was to sit 
outside the carriage. We tried a great many 
times, and it almost always fell to me. I did 
not. admire being frozen before I got here, and 
we did not like going in the linen-cart, as your 
mother proposed, so we decided to walk. It 
did not snow when we started, but it will lie 
deep to-night." 

Murray made his protestations of how glad 
he was to see her again, and how sweet 
she looked, but in a lower tone and prettier 
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words than Reginald's ; she smiled, was 
pleased, and took it in perfectly good faith. 
Alexander watched his brother's bended head, 
and his hushed voice, and Helen's quick look 
and smile ; he smiled for sympathy, but hardly 
knew why he did not feel glad. 

" Let US go into the road ; we shall see if the 
phaeton is coming. Mrs. Evans will not like 
this heavy snow for her horses. The fir-trees 
at the top of the bank will protect us, unless 
you three are afraid of the cold." 

Helen started forward as she spoke. 

** It cannot matter to us, you know, Helen," 
said Murray gallantly, struggling after her 
quick steps, rather out of breath. " Ought you 
to be out?" 

She only laughed, and hurried up the wind- 
ing moss walk to the top of the eminence. The 
fiNtrees sighed overhead, and bowed themselves 
to the wind, and spread their long interlacing 
arms as a covering against the storm ; the 
brown needles below made a soft dry carpet 
where the four young people stood. No one 
was coming yet along the Downton road. In 
front of them was one of those lanes common 
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in Sussex, either end of which is in tolerably 
good order, but which dwindles midway into a. 
winding, many-threaded track. There was a 
large farmhouse and steading about half a mile 
down the lane on the Greenfield side, then 
wood and rutty, broken ground, the hollow 
where Feena's cottage stood, a bend of the 
stream, and again the better road known as 
Tinker's Lane on the Ashfield side. 

From the lane, up the sharp ascent on the 
Greenfield side, emerged suddenly a tall dark 
figure, powdered with snow, leading his 
horse, because of the rough road concealed 
under the soft covering. Helen saw and recog- 
nised Bevil Morton, but the three men with her 
were all doing their best to amuse her and 
out-talk each other, and they neither saw nor 
heard. 

When Bevil first saw the girl standing there, 
so bright-looking in the grey Winter day, he 
had smiled involuntarily ; but as he took in the 
whole picture, the smile vanished, and his face 
became imperturbable, if not sad. He advanced 
towards the group under the fir-trees^ and ad- 
dressed Helen with a cold courtesy. 
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"I hardly expected to find yon here, Miss 
Latimer, or ont of doors in such inclement 
•weather/' 

" It is pleasant enough," answered she, rather 
piqued by his coldness, and an implied censure 
in his tone, ^^ and I do not mind much any kind 
of weather." 

"I had intended to call upon Colonel and 
Mrs. Latimer this afternoon — shall I find them 
at home ? I am at last going to say good-bye 
to my friends. I leave next week. Your father 
has been so kind to me, I should be sorry to 
miss his farewell hand-shake." 

" My father and mother are coming to dine 
at Greenfield Lodge to-night ; my cousin and I 
are staying here. I hardly know whether you 
will find Papa at home ; you may meet him, if 
you return by the road." 

*^Ah, yes — I will do that. Here comes Mrs. 
Evans — she, like yourself, seems careless of the 
weather." 

The phaeton drew up beside them, the 
brown horses warm, and fretting with the 
enow and cold wind. Susie looked cold, but 
Mrs. Evans was radiant. 
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"What are you all doing here? Hcgw do 
you do, young gentlemen ? Oh 1 is it possible 
that Mr. Morton is with you ? I thought you 
•were gone — gone, ' and made no sign/ as one 
of Milton's characters says. What do you 
smile for? — have I said anything stupid? I 
often do. Never mind. Come and see Mr. 
Evans ; he will be pleased. I must not keep 
these horses standing. Will you ride down 
with me, or get into the carriage, and let my 
man take your horse round ?" 

" I will walk across to the house with Miss 
Latimer, if she will allow me, and if Packham 
may take my horse. I want to speak to 
Murray Fraser too." 

Susie jumped out of the phaeton to have a 
run down the moss walk and get warm. Mrs. 
Evans kissed her hand, and the young people 
went down to the house in a body. 

"Hold my horse out here for me, Murray, 
like a good fellow," Bevil asked ; "my visit must 
not be long." 

Mrs. Evans besought him in vain to stay and 
dine. 

" Ten thousand thanks I I should have liked 
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it much ; but I only came from town yesterday, 
and I promised my mother to spend to-day and 
to-morrow with her. You quite understand that 
I am grieved to refuse !" 

With many kindly farewells he left the 
library ; and Mrs. Evans followed him into the 
hall, talking in that half flattering, half affec- 
tionate tone that women often use to men 
much younger than themselves. . 

Susie looked very pretty with her ftir cloak 
thrown back and her hat in her hand, standing 
by the hall fire chatting with Alexander Fraser 
and her brother. 

Murray was outside, taking short turns with 
the horse, and speaking to Helen, who stood 
on the door-step. 

" Good-bye 1 — good-bye 1" 

Bevil shook hands with them all — with 
Helen last ; and she looked at him, wondering 
why, with that sweet tone in his voice, he was 
cold to her. 

" If I do not meet your father and mother, 
you will give them my kindest farewell?" he 
said, holding her hand a moment as he spoke. 

"I will. They will be sorry. I think you 
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know we all wish you well ?" Helen answered, 
in short sentences. 

«' I thank you." 

He bowed with a grave courtesy; then he 
laid his hand on Murray's shoulder. 

** Come a few hundred yards with me, if you 
do not fear the snow, and if" — he looked 
towards Helen, then changed his mind — "if 
you do not want to dress directly." 

To be preferred by Bevil was a gratification 
to most men. He rarely asked a kindness; 
when he did he seemed to be conferring one. 

Murray accompanied him with alacrity. 
Neither spoke till they had left the gates and 
were in the road. Helen and Susie stood 
watching them out of sight. 

"You return to barracks soon, Murray, I 
suppose ?" 

"Yes — next week. Shall I see you before 
you leave England ?" 

" I doubt it. Have you made up your mind 
in that quarter ?" He tossed his head towards 
the Lodge. " I do not want an answer if my 
question is premature, but I thought there was 
more intimacy — more confidence in your manner 
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to each other than before. She really likes 
you, I feel sure." 

Murray smiled and looked pleased. 

" Do you think she is more trustful ? That 
would be encouraging. I sometimes feared it 
meant that she was accustomed to me, and that 
no shadow of doubt or diffidence crossed her 
mind. I have not asked her, but I intended to 
ask her father to-morrow. I should like to 
have the matter settled soon." 

"Well, there is no great disparity between 
you. Ashfield Park is a very fine estate, and 
would be a great inducement to many men to 
marry Miss Latimer." 

" True ; but my means are good. Besides, I 
fully expect to come into my maternal uncle's 
property* I am not obliged to marry an 
heiress." 

** fortunate puer I I like your pride in one 
way, Murray; in another, let me warn you 
that, much as money and inheritance may avail 
in making a good marriage, they do not buy a 
girl's heart, nor affection, nor long-suffering — 
which things make marriage happy. I have not 
seen enough of Miss Latimer to know how she 
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is disposed towards you ; but you know I wish 
you well, and hope with all my heart you may 
be happy. Good-bye now. Go back to your 
friends; I must mount and hurry home. We 
shall hear of each other sometimes. I shall 
forget nothing at home. My mother and you 
must tell me how all goes in England ; things 
will hardly remain long as they are now — the 
stir from below is too great. If some one is 
not strong enough to steady the machinery of 
Government, it will get out of gear, and then 
the consequences may be frightful, because the 
ignorant and brutal mob will grasp at — perhaps 
obtain the power. Good-bye, dear fellow ; 
don't come any further." 

Bevil sprang on to his horse and rode as fast 
as the falling snow would allow, out of sight 
of his friend. 

" I hardly think them well matched," he 
thought. '^ I cannot think her heart is touched. 
Can her father induce her to make a mere mar- 
riage of convenience ? But, of course, it does 
not matter to me — of course not," and he rod© 
on again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE snow fell too fast all night to allow of 
the departure of the Ashfield guests from 
the Lodge. With some clever manoeuvring room 
was made for them all in the house* The Vicar 
of Greenfield took the Rector of Ashfield home 
with him. After midnight had struck and 
healths had been drunk, they wrapped them- 
selves in great driving coats, pressed their hats 
closely on their heads, and waded through the 
deep and drifted snow. 

Colonel Latimer accompanied them to the 
hall-door, and Helen clinging about her father, 
looked out with him upon the strange dreary 
world. The snow ha^ ceased, but the wind 
blew in biting gusts; and, reversing the usual 
aspect of things, the sky was black against the 
outline of the white, cold earth. 
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Helen shuddered. 

^^How dreadfoly Papa; instead of a new 
world, it looks like the dead corpse of an old 
one. Everything seems cold and dead, and 
there is no hope." 

She clung to him and turned her face to- 
wards the brightness of the house within ; then 
she left the protecting arm, walked boldly out 
of the door, and stood under the dark sky, her 
shadow thrown black and sharp upon the snow 
from the ruddy light behind her. Her whole 
frame trembled with the contrast of the warm 
room she had left, and the cold outside, and 
a weight of thoughts swept over her like a 
heavy drift of snow. The sick, the poor, the 
florrowfal seemed to troop before her, turning 
upon her the awful faces of suffering. How 
many there must be cowering before the cruel 
weather. How terrible it would be to live in a 
world that never wore any other aspect than 
this; would life be worth holding ? Then she 
perceived that just such an appearance as the 
natural world presented to her, did the care and 
burden, sorrow and privation, of life present to 
thousands of God's creatures. Her soul sickened 
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at the ingratitude, the heartlessness, the brutal 
self-indulgence, and the disregard of others 
shown by those who possessed much, and were 
sheltered from all necessities. She returned to 
her father. 

" What a dreadful night 1" she said, in a low 
strange voice ; " how many people will suflfer I'^ 

" We must help them; go out and seek them," 
he said in his cheerful, clear tones. " Suffering 
is given for one reason, to teach us to feel for 
one another." 

" Is it not hard, unjust, that so many should 
suffer? The struggle of life seems to me often 
as hopeless as that black sky looks above the 
frozen world." 

" Hopeless 1" he said, putting his arm round 
her waist. "Listen, is that hopeless V does it 
not bring the tidings of hope? The new worlds 
like the new year, is coming. Be patient, and 
look up. Those bells are to me like the brazen 
serpent to the plague-smitten. Look up and 
be healed, look up and hope !" 

He drew her in and closed the door, but the 
sweet chiming of the Greenfield and distant 
Wildhurst bells went on» Helen would not 
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return to the drawing-room. Colonel Latimer 
respected his child's sensitiveness, though it was 
high wrought. He excused her to the rest of 
the party. Susie stole on tip-toe into the room 
which she was to share with her cousin, for she 
had a quick instinct that Helen was one of those 
people who do not care to be disturbed. 

Helen was, however, awake, and lay looking 
at the dark window from which she had drawn 
the curtains. The dying firelight shed a ruddy 
glow into the room, and glittered on the glass 
and china ornaments, and the golden trinkets.. 
The girl was shaded from the fire by her bed- 
curtains, only her eyes and the ring on her 
right hand lying outside on the counterpane 
glistened and shone. 

She turned round to Susie. 

"Are you coming to bed, dear? Do you dis* 
like having the curtains undrawn ? I want to 
see the first morning light. It is a dreadfully 
bitter night, and what a quantity of snow has 
fallen r 

Just as Susie was dropping asleep, Helen,, 
who had closed her eyes and remained silent, 
said again, 
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"I wonder when Mr. Morton got home? 
fie had a long ride after he met Papa." 

Susie wondered what anyone's doings could 
matter, when Murray Fraser was warm and 
liappy in the same house, would meet her at 
Inreakfast, and be as attentive and kind as he 
had been over-night. For Susie, on the princi- 
ple that lookers-on see the most of a game, had 
made up her mind that Murray had matrimonial 
designs upon her cousin, and she was old- 
fashioned enough to suppose that these were 
sanctioned by the parental authorities, and 
would therefore probably be carried out. 

However Helen was not a girl to be asked 
for confidences-she must give them. Susie 
wondered, and fell asleep. Helen lay awake rest- 
less and musing till the morning broke. Then 
she rose and looked out. A wide white waste, 
43ave where the trees and leafless hedges had 
4shaken some black boughs free from their pall of 
jsnow. Amongst a crowd of heavy fancies such 
as are apt to beset sleepless brains, two came 
prominently to the tired girl, two that to her 
only seemed to have any link between them. 
How many human creatures were looking 
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anxiously, in joy or sorrow, to this New Year 
morning I 

And was Mr. Morton Kke his mother? Did 
they love each other ? 

The cocks crew down in the farmyard, and 
the wind swept by that proclaimed, " It is the 
day!" The shudder of cold and wakefulness 
passed over Helen, she looked round at the quiet 
room with its dainty furniture, and at her sleep- 
ing cousin, with tossed fair hair and hand 
nestled under her cheek. She crept back to her 
bed, and fell into a deep, dreamless sleep. 

The next day the Latimers made their way 
home, travelling slowly. Murray hung about 
Helen, staying at home several days from shoot- 
ing to be in her society. She seemed, since 
New Year's Eve, as if she wished to find all the 
pleasure she could with the three young men. 
Mrs. Fraser took it as a token of her good-will 
towards MuiTay, but the girl herself had no 
idea beyond that of amusement, and of dissipat- 
ing a train of thought that greatly annoyed 
her. 

Murray consulted his mother as to his chance 
of success, and, prompted by her, made his ex- 
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planation to Colonel Latimer, and asked his 
leave to address Helen. 

Colonel Latimer had already secretly contem- 
plated this union. Murray was the son of his 
old friend, and he had known him all his life ; 
he was simple-hearted and kind, with no 
bad habits, a great consideration in those evil 
days. 

"I will speak to her mother, Murray, and 
4Sound the child. I do not fancy this idea has 
€ver entered her head. You have my very 
good wishes." 

Mrs. Latimer did not take her husband's 
view. 

"I like Murray very much," she said, "but 
I doubt if he is suitable for Helen. I prefer 
Alexander. Are you surprised ? They are both 
•excellent fellows in their way — but for Helen ! 
I think the child should be consulted." 

" Murray is the elder, and has a better pro- 
vision to make for a wife — you must consider 
that. As to consulting Helen, I should have 
thought a girl might take her father's opinion." 

" Many girls might, as they used to do in our 
mothers' time, but Helen would not, as we have 
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brought her up. I hope she would not act con- 
trary to your wishes, if you had a bad opinion 
of a man, but she would hardly accept a man 
only because you liked him." 

Mrs. Latimer admitted that a woman had a 
better chance of happiness married than single, 
but she urged that the matter should be laid 
before Helen herself. 

In one of his walks alone with her. Colonel 
Latimer broached the subject to his daughter. 

" Murray has been very kind to me," she said, 
with a flash of fine irony in her tone. "I 
thought it was because 1 was a lonely girl, 
without sisters and brothers, and that he wished 
to supply the place of brother to me for the 
sake of his father's old friendship. He thought 
I should do to marry. I do not wish to marry. 
Cannot one have a friend, so intimate as the 
Frasers, without their wishing to marry one ? 
Does Alexander want to marry me too? Will 
he try his fortune when I say No to Murray?" 

"Alexander!" cried the Colonel. "The 
estate in Invernesshire belongs to Murray ; in 
means, in position, and so forth, Murray may be 
considered your equal. Alexander inherits — ^" 
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" I see," she broke in, " means, position, and 
an estate are the requisites for a marriage, not 
suitability. With all your breadth of mind, and 
absence of common prejudices, you would act 
upon the common principles of the world with 
reference to me. 1 do not want to marry 
Murray, and I do tot like his profession. I will 
not marry a soldier." 

"God bless me! what am I, child? Are 
you not satisfied with me? It is something 
new to hear a Latimer find objections to a mili- 
tary life." 

" I am proud of my father, and were I 
Mamma I should be proud of my husband," 
answered Helen, in the low, caressing tone that 
went straight to her father's heart. There is 
in every voice a master chord, a key-note to 
which the heart of a deeply sympathetic and 
closely linked human being must vibrate. 
Colonel Latimer forgot, in the pleasure of his 
daughter's compliment, her reflection upon his 
worldly prudence. He drew her hand within 
his arm, he loved her the more because she was 
in no haste to marry and leave him. 

" Then, Pickle, am I to keep not only Murray, 
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but other suitors, away from this little hand? 
What am I to say to Murray?" 

"Only that I was surprised and sorry, and 
that I will not marry a soldier. Don't let 
Murray speak to me about it. To your former 
question I certainly am in no hurry. I daresay 
I never shall marry." 

" And yet, child," with regret in his manner, 
for most fathers wish their daughters to marry, 
" if you remain single, what will become of all 
this? Pickle, what is to be done with Ash- 
field?" 

" I do not see what advantage it would be to 
a woman with a large estate like this to 
manage, and many people dependent upon her, 
to marry a soldier who would usually be away 
from home and if at home, understanding 
and caring nothing for such things. The 
estate will go to Cousin Stanley, and 1 shall 
die a Latimer." 

Murray and Reginald were coming up the 
drive, Helen slipped her hand from her father's 
and ran up the steps, passed through the glass 
doors and disappeared. 

"It is of no use at present, Murray," the 
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Colonel said, when his young friend joined him, 
softening his answer with the words *at present ;' 
"she says, too, she will not have a soldier. 
Bring her worthy deeds and honourable men- 
tion ; every woman loves a hero." 

**But not necessarily with conjugsJ aflfec- 
tion." 

"Just so. I told you the child had never 
considered you in the light of a suitor. Do not 
mention the subject to her. Let her alone. 
Hope for the future, my boy ; if I see a way to 
help you I will. I prefer no man to yourself. 
Times may change." 

To which Murray replied, with a shrug, 
" PeutStre:' 

The young man, however, accounted this a 
rebuff, but not a refiisal. He was young, and 
had plenty of time before him ; she also was 
young, and she might be induced to change her 
mind. 

He did not, however, follow Colonel Latimer's 
advice. On the day before he left the Park he 
met Helen accidentally alone in the picture-gal- 
lery. She faced her fate boldly ; he should not 
think she feared him. 
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" You are going away for some time to-mor- 
row, Murray?" 

"Yes. Are you glad or sorry? I could 
have hoped the latter, and would fain carry 
away with me some kind word of regret, and of 
hope for the future." Murray had not intended 
to speak thus to Helen, but he found it easy, 
and went on : "I know your father has spoken 
to you of my ardent wishes. How blessed I 
should feel if you would give me a word of 
hope to take away with me ! I would wait for 
you as long as you pleased. You will not find 
anyone who values you so much, or who would 
so sincerely try to make you happy, and be a 
worthy son to your father." 

There she smiled — that last expression 
pleased her : and he paused, to give it its full 
weight. 

" You are very good, Murray," she said, " and 
I am fond of you. I wish you could have been 
my brother or my cousin. I think Papa would 
like you to have had Ashtield better than Sir 
Ralph Stanley. I do not want to marry any- 
one — certainly not a soldier. If ever I have a 
husband, he must stay at home, and be my 
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constant friend and helper. I know you have 
paid me a great compliment, and yet I think 
you will find some day a woman who will suit 
you far better than I should." 

" Nevertheless," said Murray, taking up her 
passive hand and kissing it, *' for the present I 
shall wait and hope, that you, not I, may 
change." 

Alexander watched his brother ; he was re- 
lieved to hear that he was leaving the next day, 
and that Helen had virtually refiised him ; and 
yet when Murray was gone, he praised him 
often, and spoke of him with a peculiar tender- 
ness. Mrs. Latimer said nothing, though in 
her heart she was gratified that her woman's 
penetration had not failed her, and she was un- 
usually demonstrative in her affection to her 
daughter. She was also perfectly cordirl and 
unchanged to Murray. 

In a few days the Christmas holidays were 
over. The guests were all dispersed, and Susie 
alone remained with her cousin on a visit of un- 
defined length. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HELEN made rapid progress in her Latin 
lessons. The two hours in the week 
gradually extended themselves, and when Easter 
arrived the Rector spent a portion of each day 
in the company and instruction of his pupils- 
Susie also begged to have a lesson, and that 
which in contemplation a few months before had 
nearly thrown his Reverence into a fever, now 
became a treasured portion of his daily life. A 
thorough scholar and student, he loved learn- 
ing for its own sake, and found in the girl he 
had dreaded an apter, more appreciative, pupil 
than he had ever possessed. Helen amused 
herself sometimes in making " ridiculous verses," 
as she called them, and writing Latin themes ; 
whilst Susie sighed over and plodded through 
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the first simple sentences. They kept together in 
one author, but Helen took a second also, in order 
to enjoy the sense and spirit of the original. 
She did not, however, fret over her cousin's 
slower literary capacity, and the Rector met 
Susie's eflPbrts with a smile, and with words of 
encouragement. The Rector was deeply read 
in English literature, and spoke with ease and 
pleasure on his favourite topics, directing Helen's 
reading, improving her taste, and comparing 
passages and beauties. Furthermore the social 
and political questions of tlie day were intense- 
ly interesting to him — he had studied them 
theoretically, viewed them from every point, 
and had formed some very deliberate opinions 
upon them. 

After Latin and English reading were over, 
Helen would draw her master on to talk of 
these matters which had taken so deep a hold 
of her thoughts and feelings, and would sit 
asking him questions and listening eagerly with 
arms across the table and fingers interlaced. 
The lessons grew longer as they grew in inter- 
est, and the girls, running home, often came 
in late for luncheon. 
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One day, in the warmth of teaching, the 
good man groaned over the necessity of eating 
and drinking, complained that Susie, looking 
often at her watch, made him nervous and 
longer in explaining a disputed passage. In a 
fever of impatience he exclaimed, 

" / must eat presently — ^why cannot you stay 
and eat with me?" 

This was speedily agreed to ; and a garden- 
boy was sent to the Park with a message. But 
there was presently another interruption, in a 
low knock at the door, and the housekeeper's 
voice from behind it. 

" Could I speak to you a minute, sir?" 

The Hector threw up his hands, arched his 
eyebrows, and obeyed the summons in perturb- 
ation, but he returned in far greater, saying 
aloud, 

" All nonsense ! What will do for me will do 
for them — must do." 

" Lor 1 sir. Miss Latimer I — what ever did you 
go for to ask them for?" were the words, in a 
suppressed but perfectly audible tone, as the 
speakers came along the passage. 

The Bector threw himself into his chair, 
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fuming. He was his nervous self again. 

" My dear — I beg your pardon, young ladies 
— I am a bachelor, and it appears that my 
larder — in fact, there is nothing for you to eat." 

Out rang the girls' laughter; and the poor 
man fidgeted in his chair. Reading girls were 
very well — indeed, admirable; but laughing 
ones 1 He had a great mind to send them 
home, to get his hat, go out, and leave them. 

" I daresay there is some bread and butter, 
and some wine," said Helen, ready to laugh, but 
speaking gravely, to spare the nervous and 
annoyed man. 

"Nothing to eatl — is that all?" said Susie. 
" Let me go and see. May I ? I am a capital 
cook." 

" Are you ?" looking at her over his specta- 
cles. " My dear Miss Susie, go by all means — 
it is so inhospitable to my fair pupils. If you 
can do anything with Mrs. Brewer, it is more 
than I ever could," he added, in a lower tone. 

Then he turned to the table, drew up his 
chair, looked hard at Helen, to see if her atten- 
tion was ready, and went on from the word he 
had left. 
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Whether Susie sent a private note to her 
aunt, whether she went herself to the Park, 
or whether she trusted to her own unaided 
genius in the trying emergency, she never told, 
but in half an hour's time — it seemed but five 
minutes to the Rector — she summoned teacher 
and pupil to a very dainty and well-served 
repast ; and had besides established an excel- 
lent understanding with Mrs. Brewer. Susie 
was very modest about her own talents, but 
was evidently gratified when Mr. Falconer com- 
plimented her. 

" There are varieties of gifts and talents, Miss 
Grantley. I do not quite think languages are 
jovLV forte ; but I am not sure that a talent for 
cooking is not more valuable to a woman. Let 
me thank you very heartily." 

" I am quite sure it is most valuable," said 
Helen. " If only our cottagers would learn, or 
could be taught cooking, what a comfort it 
would be to their families !" 

Mrs. Brewer wished Susie a special and cor- 
dial farewell, and bade her consider herself for 
the future free of the Rectory kitchen, a privi- 
lege that Susie often exercised when lessons 
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grew long and wearifiome to her — she slipped 
away, and helped to prepare luncheon or early- 
tea. 

"The nicest young lady ever I saw," said 
Mrs. Brewer — " so kind and so handy. She's 
pretty, to my thinking ; and such a light hand 
for pastry. But there, some people never do 
know what's good for 'em, nor which side their 
bread's buttered." Which enigmatical sentence 
Mrs. Brewer did not condescend to explain. 
She probably thought her master, to whom it 
was addressed, had, in virtue of his profession, 
a fuller acquaintance than herself with the text, 
" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

It was with some surprise the Rector found 
his housekeeper so docile under the extraordi- 
nary change that had occurred in the even 
tenor of his life. In former days, when on rare 
occasions he had ventured to suggest some 
parochial hospitalities, it was with great diffi- 
culty he succeeded in obtaining his end. When 
he had informed her of his promise to take Miss 
Latimer as a pupil, she grumbled and sneered 
— of course in a discreet and deferential fashion 
— as befitting her own dignity and her responsi- 
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ble position as housekeeper at a Rectory — so 
Tinmistakably, that he was quite aware she 
thought him a fool for his pains ; and he was- 
the more nervous and uneasy in consequence. 

The change was very agreeable, though very 
remarkable, and he made the most of it. Wo- 
men had been strange, provoking, and oftea 
disagreeable riddles to him, but day by day he 
was discovering that they had certain excellent 
qualities — as patience, kindness, unselfishness — 
peculiar to themselves ; in Miss Latimer's 
case perseverance, intelligence, and cultivation 
equal to most men's; and in Miss Grantley'Sy 
aptitude for household business, and for quiet 
home-rule, and tact — the wonderful gift to 
women, that few men possess in so large a 
measure. For the sake of these two girls he 
began to take a totally different view of all 
women, and unconsciously to alter his opinion? 
of them. He began to find society agreeable, 
and even necessary. It was no longer a trouble 
to dress for dinner at the Park, and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to have 
Mrs. Latimer and the two girls at the Rectory^ 
at all hours of the day — to be their companion^ 
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out walking or driving, to be consulted by them 
on most matters. After Susie's first triumph in 
preparing luncheon, the Rector was hard to 
please when he was alone ; if the girls stayed, 
^11 was right. 

One morning, after Susie had looked at least 
half-a-dozen times at her watch — for she wea- 
ried sooner of her lesson than Helen, and the 
Rector was rarely made nervous by anything 
4Bhe did, — Helen closed her books, and as she put 
on her hat and gloves, remarked how lovely the 
day was, and that they w^ould walk across the 
oommon to Greenfield after luncheon. 

" After luncheon," said Mr. Falconer, musing- 
ly, and twisting a paper-knife in his fingers — 
" then you are going home to luncheon to-day ? 
I do not care the least for luncheon when I am 
alone ; in fact, I detest eating alone — and living 
alone, too, for that matter." 

Helen lifted her eyebrows in surprise. 

" Come home with us," she said. " Mamma 
will be glad, you know." 

"No, no. That would make me feel I had 
asked myself to your hospitable table ; and I 
should suddenly remember that, and not desire to 
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eat a morsel. No, no. But why could not you 
stay here ? It certainly is not wet, and there 
is no excuse, beyond that it would be a great 
pleasure to me. It makes the house feel so 
home-like to have you here." 

Home-like I The words astounded himself 
when he had uttered them. However, they 
were uttered, and the girls acted upon them by 
wandering out into the garden to see the bees, 
and the last brood of chickens, whilst the table 
was laid. The Rector took himself to task 
when he went to bed at night for his sense of 
loneliness, and what he called his discontent, 
and for having laid bare to two young crea- 
tures the fact that, superior man and clergyman 
as he was, he yet found his life dull, wanted 
companionship, could find it in a woman, and 
call her presence home-like< The Rectory was 
a house to live in, with something to do attach- 
ed to it, and payment for that something ; just 
as his body was a house for his soul to live in, 
as long as it pleased God he should live in the 
one, and himself and circumstances pleased he 
should live in the other. He might reason, then, 
with himself as long as he would — his natural 
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instincts were not to be imposed upon; he 
had thoroughly meant the words he had used, 
and involved in this mental discussion he fell 
asleep. 

As the girls walked together that day across 
the breezy common, talking of varied things 
that were suggested to them by the freshly- 
turned earth, the carolling lark, and the white, 
fleecy clouds scudding across the blue sky, 
Susie remarked irrelevantly, 

" I used to think Mr. Falconer rather a plain- 
looking, common-place man — I do not think so 
now. Since I know him so well, I have left off 
thinking what he was like. I was looking at him 
to-day. I think he might be made — well, don't 
laugh — handsome. His mouth is beautifiil. He 
only wants to take a little pains with himself, 
or to have somebody to look after him, to be 
quite good-looking. I wonder why he wears 
spectacles ?" 

" Probably he is short-sighted, and his eyes 
are weak." 

"I am sure he is not short-sighted. He told 
me the other day he could see us in that little 
gap between the great chestnut trees when we 
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come down the portico steps. Cannot weak 
eyes be cured ?" 

" I should think so ; we will tell him to con- 
sult Mr. Lane." 

"I wonder how he got weak eyes? — ^he is 
not a delicate man." 

"He probably sits up late, and works at 
night. Scholars have very bad habits, you 
know. I never think of Mr. Falconer at all, 
except as a scholar. Of course he is a good 
man ; 1 do not mean anything against him ; I 
admire his brains, and only his brains exist for 
me. I do not even know he has any personal 
appearance." 

** Oh, don't you ? Perhaps you are right," 
said Susie, stooping to pat Tippoo. " But do 
you not think personal appearance is some 
guide to a man's character and disposition ?" 

"Certainly," said Helen, remembering that 
she had not long since come to a similar con- 
clusion, though it had never been expressed in 
words. " Really, Susie," she added, laughing, 
" I think you had better try your plastic hand 
I on the Rector'a spectacles and neckcloths as well 
as on his pastry. Discard the spectacles, insist 
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upon his not reading at night, and give orders 
to his servants to better starch and bleach his 
cambric. What fun it would be to see you I — 
how miserable you would make him, and how 
he would hate you ! He has only lately found 
out that women are not fools, nor fiends ; he 
would shut his doors again in even our faces, 
have a little wicket grated window cut near 
his front door to speak to visitors, just as they 
have in convents : and he would avoid seeing 
all women except through that wicket, and 
when he was safe in his surplice in church." 

" What a picture, Helen !" and the two girls 
laughed merrily over the conceit; but Susie 
added, in a soft voice, and with a heightened 
colour — " I think you are wrong in saying he 
would never see us. I am quite sure he would 
open the wicket and peep through a dozen 
times a day. I should not wonder if he sat in 
one of the hall chairs to see if we were running 
down the portico steps. I think I shall try 
some day, just as you say, for fun." 

Then a rabbit peeped out of his burrow, and 
ended the conversation. The girls stood be- 
hind a furze bush to watch him, and Helen 
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took Tippoo by the collar and laid her hand 
over his eyes. Not seeing the dogs, the little 
fellow came outside to breathe the fresh air and 
look about him; he ventured a little further, 
nibbled a green blade of grass, and puckered 
his sensitive nose. Poor adventurer! Helen 
had not dared to call Pickle, lest she should 
scare the rabbit ; and now the terrier's keen 
dark eyes spied him out. Pickle gave one joy- 
ous bark, and sprang after little brown coat, 
who, instead of wisely returning to the shelter 
of his burrow, scudded across the common. 
Tippoo strained at his collar, and whined to be 
allowed to join in the chase, from which Pickle 
returned, very much out of breath, having 
gained nothing by his trouble, but evidently 
highly pleased with himself. 

As the girls came up the home fieldsj Helen 
said, 

" If ever you do take his Reverence in hand, 
Susie, I wish you would make him understand 
that, much and well as a man may generalize, 
theorize, or whatever the correct word may be, 
and discuss questions of political economy, he 
should act as well as think and talk. We all 
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know Mr. Falconer is a good man — ^not a drink- 
ing, fox-hnnting, swearing parson, as of former 
days, but he is nearly an idle one. He onght 
to have some influence in his parish ; he ought 
to know all his parishioners, just as Papa knows 
his labourers. Papa works nearly single-handed 
here. He is always fighting Lord Parkhurst 
and other magistrates whom he thinks unjust, 
tyrannical, often cowardly, at the Board of 
Guardians ; he is the only one, unless Mr. Evans 
can fortunately attend, who ever listens to the 
plea of the poor. If you can make Mr. Falconer 
see what help he can bring Papa, and how much 
good he can do to others, you may let his spec- 
tacles and his clear-starching take care of them- 
selves." 

" I will try," said Susie gravely, not perceiv- 
ing, in her gracious innocence, that she proposed 
to take upon herself the post of inspirer and 
guide, the noblest that woman can fill towards 
man, and unaware that she was pledging her- 
self to a task that would occupy her whole life, 
and that with God's help alone she could fulfil. 

In the look which Helen cast upon her cousin 
there was the smallest spice of condescension. 
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She knew herself to be more clever, more intel- 
lectual than Susie, and she looked down upon 
her gentler, simpler, and more modest disposi- 
tion from her own grand height of indifference 
to ordinary things, and occupation with what 
she considered wider, nobler aims. And at the 
very moment, like a fairy gift, the lot was fall- 
ing into Susie's lap of " peace, and love, and 
quiet life." 

But of this Helen was utterly, stupidly ignor- 
ant. She was in that condition of proud cold- 
ness and reserve that comes to many young 
women when they think they are superior to 
the rest of the world, and entrench themselves 
on their heights of virgin independence against 
all strokes of fate, and all possibility of falling 
into the mazes of the tender passion. Their 
interests, when by the bent of character they 
have any not purely selfish, are wide in their 
sweep, including the whole human race, and 
are not concentrated in one individual. Helen 
might have said, in the words a charming 
modern author has put into the mouth of an 
exquisitely-drawn character, " My interests are 
too great to leave place in my heart for love." 

t2 
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She therefore looked with a lofty scorn upon 
her lowly-minded cousin, who could expose 
herself to the difficulties and trammels of ordi- 
nary life, who might be beset by the temptations, 
and finally bound by the customs and con- 
ventionalities of the world. She did not un- 
derstand that Susie had deliberately accepted 
the cross and crown of womanhood — self-devo- 
tion. She did not see in the fair-haired, rose- 
cheeked girl, dressed in the customary hat, 
cloak, and shoes of every-day life, the typical 
woman, with bent head and folded hands, 
*^Ecce Ancilla Domini^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. EVANS had been staying in London 
for some weeks, having persuaded her 
husband to consult a new physician, as she often 
did in Spring, when his cough was more 
troublesome than at any other period of the 
year. The doctor, as usual, found him delicate, 
needing great care, but, as every other doctor 
had done, ridiculed the notion of organic dis- 
ease, or anything radically wrong. For ano- 
ther Winter he would recommend some warm 
situation, Hastings, Jersey, or even the South 
of Europe. Mr. Evans smiled quietly, and as 
he drove away from the door of the man of 
science, he said, 

" I do not know if you will agree with me 
altogether, fairest Dian, but I fancy the warmest 
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situation is home. I went to this man to please 
you ; you will go home to Greenfield to please 
me. I miss my birds and flowers, and every- 
thing will miss you." He kissed her white 
jewelled hand. "One would hardly suppose 
this woman's hand was so capable and power- 
ful as it is." He stroked the small member. 
" I believe it would drive a plough as featly as 
it writes a letter, or deals the cards at whist." 

She smiled in answer to the compliment, 
which, to do her justice, was well deserved. 

" We will go home when you please, dear 
Lewis ; I have had quite enough of London, and 
infinitely prefer my garden and farm to parks 
and theatres." 

" We will talk about Hastings or the Medi- 
terranean when Winter comes on again. I do 
not believe they would benefit me, and were 
you not so over-anxious, I should think myself 
quite well." This was not true, but it suited 
him to say so, and it amused him to conceal 
feeble health from her keen sight and kind 
though rather troublesome anxiety. 

The Sussex woods were budding, and the 
grass springing green and fresh, masses of 
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primroses, blue bells, and wood anemones were 
clustering in shady nooks overhung with haw- 
thorn sprays, and partly rolled fronds of ferns, 
or were carpeting in beautiful delicate contrasts 
of colour the clearings where the underwood 
stools began to throw up long green shoots. 

On their return home, Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
drove over, one lovely morning, to the Park. 
He was looking better, with the comfort of 
moving about his own house, and sitting in his 
own chair amongst his books and drawings* 
She was radiant with health, and carefiilly- 
chosen attire. 

The time passed so rapidly in pleasant talk 
that the luncheon-bell rang before Helen remem- 
bered that she ought to have gone over to the 
Rectory to explain her absence from her lesson, 
Mrs. Evans volunteered to go with her, little 
aware of the horror with which she would have 
been observed approaching the clerical door. 
Mr. Falconer was, however, spared so alarming 
a sight. 

" Master is from home," said Mrs. Brewer in 
answer to Helen's inquiries, "he went yester- 
day." 
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*' Tegtcrday I" cried Helen, who knew the 
Rector's quiet habits and the difficulty of induc- 
ing him to move. " He never said a word to 
us about going, and how strange he has not 
returned 1" 

"Master had some letters over night, Miss 
Latimer, and I packed a small bag for him in 
case he should be detained. He might be at 
home to-day." 

" I suppose I may go into the library for a 
bookr 

"Surely, surely. Will you walk in too, 
ma'am ?" to Mrs. Evans. 

" Or would you rather go into the garden," 
asked Helen, "and see the sea-kale we were 
speaking of? I shall not keep you long. The 
gardener is working there." 

" Yes, I will wait for you in the garden," said 
her friend. 

Helen went into the library and sought for 
the book she wanted; after some search she 
found it amongst a heap of unplaced volumes. 
As she turned to leave the room, she pushed 
the Rector's chair closer to the study-table 
where he always sat writing, and her eyes were 
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attracted by the name written on a large sheet 
of blotting-paper lying on his open writing-case, 
Sitsie Grantley. It was in Susie's handwriting 
as she always signed her letters, and was 
written across the paper; doubtless the girl 
had done it, as girls and boys often do when 
their hands are unoccupied and their ears at- 
tentive. There was nothing remarkable in the 
paper being there, and ;et Helen looked at it a 
second tine. She forgot it by-and-by. She 
did not know that only two nights before 
the Rector had suddenly come upon the sheet 
of blotting-paper ; he had given the girls a 
lesson in the morning, and Susie had dropped 
this under the table. When he returned to his 
study after his solitary dinner he had picked it 
up. He read the name aloud, and with a 
strange hurry in breathing he laid the paper 
on his blotting-book. Susie Grantley; he sat 
and looked at the small, neatly written charac- 
ters, till, as if they had worked a spell upon him, 
fancy awoke, and he could see wavy fair hair 
bound about a girl's head, gentle brown eyes, 
and a smiling mouth ; he could see a youth- 
ful figure, clad in dark blue woollen stuff that 
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fell about her in graceful folds, seated in that 
cane-backed chair, a little bent forward, the 
head drooping, and the hand lifted to write. 
He did not know till now how closely he had 
noted all these things, and how deeply imprint- 
ed they were upon his memory. Miss Latimer 
was his pupil, and he was proud o^ and sincere- 
ly liked her; but Susie was . He would not 

Buffer himself to say what she was even in his 
thoughts. He seemed to have two minds, one 
deeper down than the other; in that deeper 
mind lay a hidden secret, of which the less deep 
appeared to be conscious, but which it was 
desirous to ignore. He put the paper aside so 
as to conceal the name, and bent resolutely over 
the book he was studying ; but he knew all the 
time what was written upon the paper, and 
could see above the edge of the book the chair 
which she called hers. From this uncomfortable 
condition he was roused by the entrance of his 
servant with letters. One was of importance, 
being the intimation of a legacy left him by an 
old cousin of his father's. There are curious 
turning-points in most men's lives, did they keep 
watch and ward over themselves sufficiently to 
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know when they occur. The Rector dimly un- 
derstood that he had come to such a point, but 
distinctly felt that nothing henceforth could 
ever be to him as it had been. 

People who are very nervous and oppressed 
in society are not necessarily, not even usually^ 
weak and vacillating, when they have to act 
independently of others and to make a quick 
and decided resolve. 

The Rector drew out the sheet of paper and 
laid the lawyer's letter upon it ; then he put hi& 
elbows on the table, leaned his face between hi& 
hands, and studied letter and paper together. 

**It is not possible," he murmured — "and 
yet I must know what the result might be. I 
cannot think what has caused this infatuation 
— this blind, headlong stumble. I am stupid^ 
untidy, poor" (there was the legacy letter 
contradicting him a little), "unworthy, old"^ 
(he was thirty-eight) ; " and she is — let me see 
— twenty-three? Yes — twenty-three; a child 
— a child. God bless mel she is a woman — 
and I have always dreaded and avoided them I 
How long have I known her ? Three months 
— six months ; and just so long has she 
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been growing into my life. I did not know 
it, and there was no one to pull me back. 
<Jod help me 1 Whatever I do, whichever way 
I turn, I am equally beset. Without her I 
48hall never be but a lost and lonely man; 
and yet honour, common sense — nay, shame 
49hould restrain me from seeking to vrin one so 
young and gentle to my humble, restricted 
home. Surely, surely feelings like mine must 
be shared in some degree ; I cannot conceive in 
their existing on one part alone." 

The thought pleased and soothed him. He 
43at silent, then started impatiently, thrust back 
his hair, and murmured on : 

"Good heavens! this is the very lowest 
depth of folly and weakness! This must be 
oonquered. Patience and courage!— for this 
way madness lies. Some evil influence pos- 
sesses me." 

He buried his face in his hands, laying his 
head upon the table. He ceased to murmur; 
his thoughts were too deep for words. 

Presently he rose, with a calm, grave face, 
and rang his bell. 

" I shall go to Downton to-morrow morning 
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early, Mrs. Brown," he said to the servant — 
**see that my portmanteau is in my room. I 
have a letter of business to answer in person.^ 
I may return to-morrow night or the next day.. 
I will write if necessary." 

His resolve was taken. He would go away, 
and, at a distance from her, prove himself, and 
see whether the thought that harassed him was 
justifiable, and had a true foundation, or whether 
he might shake himself free fi:om the possession* 

His fancy wandered on at random, now 
picturing ultimate success and joy, now dis- 
comfiture and sorrow, now — worst of all — 
suspense; and as he was brought to bay at 
some point in every track by "In that case 
what shall I do ?" he resolutely forbade himself 
from considering any further difficulty. 

" I will trust to circumstances and to God," 
he said, as he kneeled down by his open 
window to pray. 

The night was very still, the stars were thickly 
sown over the sky, the leaves whispered in the 
light wind. He rose up calmer, stronger, and, 
according to the habit he had contracted in his 
solitary life, expressed his feelings aloud — 
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" There was a great calm I" 

The Rector drove over in the gig to Harefield 
to meet the Downton coach. As he skirted the 
Park the house could be seen in one or two 
places between the trees. He looked at it with 
ohanged eyes. It was early, but the girls were 
probably coming down to breakfast. He won- 
-dered which was Susie's window. Such a 
thought had, in all his life, never occurred to 
him before. 

As he betook himself mechanically (automati- 
•cally is the new word) through the Downton 
streets to the lawyer's offices, it was of her he 
thought, and not, as was customary with him 
{for, aware of his nervousness and absence, he 
employed a corrective), of the business upon 
which he was engaged, and the form of words 
in which he should begin to state his errand. 
It was of her he thought, and not of the 
legacy. 

His visit was so early that the lawyer was 
not yet ready to receive all comers distressed 
in mind or pocket — a fortunate circumstance, 
for it gave him time to study the door-plate, 
upon which the solicitor's name was engraved, 
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and enabled him to ask the man who appeared 
if Mr. Maynard could see him, instead of, with 
bis absent, absorbed mind, inquiring, as he 
would have very probably done, for Miss 
Grantley. Fortunately again, he was shown 
at once into Mr. Maynard's private room, so 
that he had no time to lose himself in thought, 
and was able to conclude his interview in a 
manner becoming the sensible gentleman he 
was. 

He thought of all this afterwards as he 
travelled up in the mail to London. At the 
time he seemed to be walking in his sleep. He 
could have laughed at the escape of anyone 
else from such overwhelming perils, but was far 
too much in earnest to laugh at himself. 

On Friday evening Colonel Latimer received a 
letter from the Hector, saying that he had 
been called away by the death of a relative, but 
should return in the following week ; he had ask- 
ed Mr. White, of Harefield, to take his duties on 
Sunday. He begged to be kindly remembered 
to, and excused by, his fair pupils. 

Helen expressed in a few graphic words her 
disappointment at losing her lessons. Mrs. 
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Latimer had wanted to consult him about some 
new plants, she woold have asked him to see 
an old pensioner in the almshouse at Downton. 
Colonel Latimer fumed, he had wanted Falconer 
to meet two gentlemen at dinner on Saturday, 
and he did not like White in the pnlpit on 
Sunday. The servants declared it would not 
seem like Sunday with the Rector away. Every- 
body but Susie had something to say on this 
very unusual absence of their pastor. She 
raised her brown eyes when Helen said, " You 
don't say a word, Susie. You see how we 
are all put out, and you have been here six 
months, quite long enough to miss him." 

Quite long enough ; and Susie's lips moved, 
but she said nothing, which of course in Helen's 
impetuous style she declared was very provok- 
ing. Susie, hardly conscious of her inability to 
speak, and of the cause of her depression of 
spirits, let fall two great tears, which Helen no 
sooner saw than she embraced her with an 
energy that drew from her a good many tears. 

" What is the matter with you ?" cried Helen, 
in alarm ; " you were so merry, and lately you 
have got so quiet. Are you sad? Do you 
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want to go home? Are you going to be ill?" 

'* Nothing is the matter," said Susie, wiping 
her eyes, and smiling with all her might. " I 
was only silly. I suppose I am paying for 
having been so gay at first* Girls are silly 
sometimes." A solemn truth, which she utter- 
ed so gravely that Helen burst into a fit of 
laughter, in which for sheer sympathy Susie 
joined her. 

Helen saw that her mother and Mrs. Evans 
watched her cousin, and immediately, with the 
generosity peculiar to her, carefully avoided 
doing so herself, taking besides all possible 
pains to screen her from notice, and give her 
time to recover her wonted gaiety. 

Helen Latimer sat reading aloud one morn- 
ing to her mother and Susie, who were at work 
in the breakfast-room, when the Rector was 
announced. He looked pale, but less nervous and 
awkward than was his wont. He shook hands 
with a grave courtesy, and was most cordial- 
ly welcomed, though only two of the ladies 
spoke. 

"We have so missed you." "We wanted 
our lessons." " You seem to have been so long 
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away," " Papa wfll be so glad you have re- 
turned." 

The Rector bowed with a slight smile ; he 
was not ill at ease, but quite cold in manner ; 
he was a man who would not affect gaiety to 
bide other feelings. 

" I am a bad correspondent, Mrs. Latimer, or 
I should have written to you about a purchase 
I took upon myself to make. I have brought 
you and Colonel Latimer a quantity of books 
I have heard you mention as desirable in your 
library. If you have changed your mind about 
them I will keep them myself. I took the 
risk ; I am always wanting books, so pray do 
not hesitate to refuse them." He pointed to a 
box the servant had brought in for him. 

" Books r cried Helen, "how delightful 1 
Come and help me to unpack them, Susie." She 
read over the titles as she set them in a row on 
a side-table. 

"There are some good old copies you will 
see. And I brought also two or three fine 
engravings, portraits of grand old worthies, 
after Vandyck, Holbein, Tintoretto, which I 
thought Miss Latimer would be glad to add to 
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her portfolio. Pray don't overwhelm me with 
thanks," he said, "it was a treat to me 
to wander about the dealers' shops. " As 
they bent over the engravings, Mr. Falconer 
unfolded a little parcel he carried, took out a 
tiny volume, bound in white vellum, stamped 
with a border of faded colour and gold, and 
gave it to Susie. " We were talking lately," 
he said, *' of illuminated books, which you said 
you had rarely seen. I met with this ; it is 
pretty, with its jet-black printing and elegant 
borders. It is a book of Hours, with a 
Psalter ;" he turned over the pages as the vol- 
ume lay in her hand. 

It was not a book she would have chosen ; 
but she understood that it was a prize to him, 
and therefore a precious and touching gift. Her 
hand trembled, something impeded her breath, 
she forgot what words to use ; she could not 
understand what it meant ; she looked up with 
brimming eyes. He was thanked enough, but 
he made no sign. Neither Mrs. Latimer nor 
Helen saw anything but a kind thought, and a 
gift received timidly by a girl unaware of its 
value. To this group was at the moment an- 

k2 
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Dounced Mrs. Evans. Intent as she was on her 
own errand to beg the girls to drive with her to 
Downton, she was yet alive to other impres- 
sions ; and in a moment came to a conclusion on 
the position of affairs. Suppressing a smile, 
she proffered her request, and then joined in 
inspecting the new treasures. 

Her arrival routed the Rector — ^he was in no 
mood to make himself generally agreeable, least 
of all to a woman who would talk to him, and 
would be listened to and answered. He sauntered 
slowly home with a sweet thought in his heart, 
that, refase as he might, and strong as he had 
fancied he had schooled himself to be, would 
yet harbour there. 

On his writing-table still lay the paper with 
Susie's name upon it. He had carefully laid it 
on the top when he went away, and the first 
thing on his return he had looked to see that it 
was untouched; but he had intended that it 
alone should be the testimony to his unwariness 
and self-conceit. 

He had taken a firm resolution when in 
London, which had cost him sleepless hours, 
much introspection, and some prayers; could he 
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have stayed away from his cure he might have 
kept it. He had gone to the Park cold and 
calm, with an even pulse and unfaltering voice. 
The books and engravings were almost com- 
missions ; he could not have ventured to pre- 
sent them to the Latimers ; but he saw no ob- 
jection to give to another clergyman's daughter 
the little book which, though inestimable to 
him, would hardly be so prized by others. Her 
hand shook a little, and her eyes were wet — 
those were his thanks. Could it be possible 

that ? that he was not a fool, and was 

not doomed to the lonely life of an ascetic ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HELEN went alone with Mrs, Evans to drive. 
By one of those small chances that often 
occur in ]ife, Mrs. Latimer asked Susie to assist 
her in giving out some needlework at the 
village school, a duty she executed herself, as 
it enabled her to see something of the women 
and girls she employed. Susie was glad to 
have some occupation that prevented her from 
thinking about herself; she was also very glad 
to avoid Mrs, Evans' keen eyes, that had 
watched her lately very unnecessarily. 

" I am very glad to have only you, my 
darling girl," Mrs. Evans said, when the horses 
were well in hand and they were out of sight 
of the Park. " I never did take so great a de- 
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light in anyone as I do in you — of course I do 
not include Lewis, because you never can 
imagine what he is to me, and what a perfect 
dear he is. Susie is so silent," Mrs. Evans went 
on ; " she is not at all amusing lately. What's 
the matter with her ?" 

** Nothing at all ; she's only * mopy,' as you 
call it. Really I know nothing," she persisted, 
in answer to a searching glance. " Do you 
think she is ill or unhappy ? " 

" Neither ill nor unhappy. My dear, she is 
in love; that is what I should say. With 
whom? When did the Frasers leave youV 
Can it be Murray?" 

For a moment Helen wondered if, indeed, 
Susie was labouring under the torture of an 
unrequited affection ; but her powers of obser- 
vation were good enough to assure her that 
such a romance was not to be enacted here. 

"No, I am sure it is not Murray; there is 
no one here to like very much. She said her- 
self the other day, when I asked her, she was 
only silly." 

** Perhaps so." The answer appeared perfectly 
satisfactory to Mrs. Evans. She probably knew 
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by experience what being silly meant ; if not, 
it was hard upon Susie to attribute her subdued 
manner to so undignified a cause. *' Silly or 
not, the girl's in love." 

Helen was disposed to resent the accusation, 
but Mrs. Evans talked on. 

** Where has Mr. Falconer been ? He seems 
improved. He was not nervous, and he was 
well-dressed to-day. What made him bring 
that book to your cousin t It was very nice, and 
very handsome in its way, I daresay, but such 
a funny thing to bring her ! She will not value 
nor understand it — certainly not read it. You 
are a scholar; it would not have been so 
absurd to give it to you. He had no spectacles 
on to-day, and did not look as if he wanted 
them." 

She checked her horses suddenly, and turned 
round upon Helen, beaming as if with inspira- 
tion. 

" My dear, the Rector is in love with Susie, 
and Susie with him — though I doubt if she 
knows it herself, poor child. You were so busy 
over those old prints that you did not see the 
face I saw when I came into your room just 
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now ; and, my dear child, what will they ever 
do ? He has not a penny." 

Helen stared aghast, and did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry, pleased or afraid. 
Mrs. Evans laughed heartily at the conflicting 
emotions depicted in the girl's face. 

" Depend upon it, I am right. What an odd 
thing ! What a queer choice for her to make I 
Though, of course, her parents will say No. 
She might marry so much better." 

" I do not see why she should marry at all," 
said Helen, half oflfended at the idea of her 
cousin so forgetting her dignity and independ- 
ence. '*Poor Susie! I am so sorry! But if 
she really likes him, she will marry him. She 
is very kind and gentle, but very firm when 
she has made up her mind." 

" Don't let her make it up, then ; don't let Mr. 
Falconer have a chance of speaking to her 
alone. He is still far too nervous to speak 
before other people. Packham, you will take 
the carriage and horses to the ^Star' and be' 
ready for me in two and a half hours. How do 
you do, Mr. Maynard ?" 

They were driving up the High . Street of 
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Downton, and Mrs. Evans was fully occupied 
greeting her acquaintances and looking about 
her. 

But it is proverbial that the best-laid schemes 
of gods and men are often upset. Mrs. Latimer 
and Susie finished their work ; as they passed 
through the hall the Colonel called them. 

" Do come into the library, Kate, if you can 
spare time. I want you to help me to look 
through some reports, and T should be glad to 
have your advice about them." 

He was always wanting her advice and assist- 
ance. Susie was in walking dress. The afternoon 
was lovely, and tempted her out, even though 
alone; the sky was blue, and flecked with light 
dancing clouds ; the wind blew fresh and merry 
from the north-west ; the shadows chased each 
other across common and down. Coaxing Tip- 
poo to accompany her, she sped across the 
Park. Pickle went as far as the door, stood 
on the steps, barked a cheerful farewell, wagged 
his tail as if in assurance of intending no in- 
civility — ^but he could never be induced to go 
out without his mistress. 

Susie went rapidly through the wood-clear- 
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ing ; the sweet sights and sounds of Spring sent 
a happy thrill through her veins ; but there is 
something, if peacefiil, still melancholy in the 
rustle and green covert of trees. The girVa 
pace slackened as she began to think — to broods 
She -was uneasy, and rather frightened, though 
she hardly knew why. 

Arrived at the outskirts of the wood, she con- 
sidered which route she should take. Not the- 
way she had come— she had left sad thoughts 
under the trees. Before her was a narrow parish 
road, tolerably clean now in the fine weather, 
but often, according to the season, ankle deep 
in wet yellow clay, or dust, which, after winding 
through a small hamlet, would lead her home, 
bending round at the back of Ashfield village^ 
She chose this road, and quickened her steps, 
talking to and playing with the dog to divert 
her graver fancies. She came to the group of 
scattered houses that formed the hamlet whicb 
bore in the names of some of its fields, as Forge 
Meadow and Furnace Shaw, and in the heaps 
of ironstone refuse, and of broken machinery,, 
traces of having been, a century or so earlier, 
the scene of iron smelting and casting opera- 
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tioDB. From one of these houses, just after she 
had passed it, issued Mr. Falconer. Two or three 
long steps brought him to her side, but he was at 
a loss how to address her ; and she, with one 
-quick look at his face, would gladly have fled, 
had it been seemly and possible to do so. 

" You are going home, I suppose ?" he asked 
^t last, after they had walked a few hundred 
yards in silence. " This is rather a roundabout 
way for you, but a very pretty one. I thought 
jou were gone to drive with Mrs. Evans." (He 
was gaining courage as he spoke.) "Did you 
prefer walking?" 

" No ; Aunt Kate wanted me at home, and 
ihe afternoon was too delightful to stay in 
the house after I had finished." 

"Do you like the country! Are you fond of 
ihiB place I" 

"Yes, very fond. I live always in the 
•country." 

" Then you know something of country ways 
and of poor people. I was sent for to see a 
man who is dying in one of those cottages. 
The poor are very difficult to manage — improvi- 
•dent and unreasonable. They resent interfer- 
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ing ; the sweet sights and sounds of Spring sent 
a happy thrill through her veins ; but there is 
something, if peacefiil, still melancholy in the 
rustle and green covert of trees. The girl's^ 
pace slackened as she began to think — ^to broods 
She was uneasy, and rather frightened, though 
she hardly knew why. 

Arrived at the outskirts of the wood, she con- 
sidered which route she should take. Not the- 
way she had come— she had left sad thoughts 
under the trees. Before her was a narrow parish 
road, tolerably clean now in the fine weather, 
but often, according to the season, ankle deep 
in wet yellow clay, or dust, which, after winding 
through a small hamlet, would lead her home, 
bending round at the back of Ashfield village^ 
She chose this road, and quickened her steps, 
talking to and playing with the dog to divert 
her graver fancies. She came to the group of 
scattered houses that formed the hamlet whicb 
bore in the names of some of its fields, as Forge 
Meadow and Furnace Shaw, and in the heaps 
of ironstone refuse, and of broken machinery,, 
traces of having been, a century or so earlier, 
the scene of iron smelting and casting opera- 
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in contact with vice and crime ! Why should 
your delicate feelings be hurt by seeing horrors 
and sorrows! Can it be expected, too, that 
scholars, men of exalted intellect, should occupy 
themselves with such mere clods — such coarse, 
rough natures, like beasts ?" 

" Christ went about doing good," said Susie, 
bravely, lifting up her sweet, honest eyes. " He 
must have found a great many rough and ignor- 
ant wretches." 

The Rector looked at her attentively. 

"Are you quoting your cousin, or do you 
mean this ?" 

" I mean it too," said Susie, convincing her- 
self of the truth, by the warmth, of her argu- 
ment, as many another enthusiast has done. 
** I do really think rich people, and the clergy, 
such as my father, might do much to relieve 
sorrow, and discontent, and crime. What nobler, 
worthier ofiice can Christians fill than that of 
binding up the broken-hearted, and preaching 
the acceptable year of the Lord ?" 

The scholar, the gentleman, the Pharisee 
listened heart-struck. This might not be good 
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political economy, but it was undoubtedly 
Qiristianity. 

" God chooses the weak things of the world 
to confound the wise," he murmured. With a 
sudden resolve he laid his hand upon the girl's 
arm. *' Susie, would you help me to do this 
work?" 

Her lip quivered a little, and the blood rushed 
to her cheek and throat. She knew it all now 
— her depression, her uneasiness were ex- 
plained. 

"Would you, Susie!" 

*'I would try," she answered softly, lifting 
her trustful eyes to his earnest, pleading face. 

He took her hand, and laid it against his 
heart, bent his head low, to touch it with his lips, 
kissed it reverently, and held it fast. 

" Can this be true, my dear, dear child ? Can 
you love a man not young, nor rich, nor hand- 
some! I tried not to let this be. I tried to 
wean myself from you." 

She smiled. 

" It is true," she said simply. 

He walked with her as far as the iron gates. 
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" What a happy day," she said, as she leaned 
over them bidding him adieu. 

" God bless you, my dear, sweet love !" 

" My dear Falconer, you must be aware how 

very much we all respect and like you, but 

What am I to say ?'" exclaimed Colonel Latimer, 
jumping up from his chair, and taking two turns 
in the room; then standing at ease in front 
of the Rector. " What am I to say to you?" 

The Rector had called that evening at the 
Park, when he knew he should find Colonel 
Latimer sitting alone in the dining-room, over 
his second glass of port wine, and he had in 
due form represented to his friend his at- 
tachment to Susie, and her acceptance of his 
suit. 

A host of conflicting ideas passed through 
the Colonel's mind, some of which he spoke 
aloud, and some he prudently and kindly sup- 
pressed. 

Spoken. — " Of course you are very kind to like 
our little niece, and she is a good girl ; but what 
can I answer without her parents' consent t I 
daresay I could obtain that, as you suggest, but 
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really — I hope you understand that your pre^ 
ference is a great compliment to her, and we 
should be very sorry to lose your friendship, 
but " 

Unspoken. — " What in the world could that 
gay child see to like in this grave scholar? 
What would her father say? I don't believe 
he has a halfpenny beyond his living, and she 
has but a trifle. Why on earth people must 
fall in love, I cannot conceive. She is very 
young, and he is very shy and awkward ; she'll 
change her mind and be wretched." 

A long pause ; the Rector leaned his head on 
one hand, and turned the uncut orange in his 
plate with the other ; he crossed and uncrossed 
his legs, looked up once and sighed, then he 
rose. 

"Falconer," burst out the Colonel, seized 
with a courageous resolve, " I do not see why 
people should not speak the whole truth to one 
another — do you ?" 

" No, go on ; I can bear quietly anything you 
may have to say, but I will not promise you 
that 1 shall not try to induce her father to lend 
a more favourable ear than you have done. I 
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am a man, knowing my own requirements, and 
I am minded to win this woman." 

^* Neither shy nor awkward now/' thought 
Colonel Latimer. ** Well, then," he said, '* are 
yon snre that this girl is aware of the serious 
promises she would make you, or is she merely 
flattered and fluttered? And — ^pray forgive 
me, you are much her senior — ^what is it at- 
tracts you in this merry, careless child I She 
would have to share a somewhat careful and a 
very still, studious home with you." 

*' She would, and I quite feel how much she 
ought to like it. But the merry, careless child 
has a woman's tender heart ; she would bring 
sunshine to my hearth, vigour to my hands. 
Believe me, I know well what I should gain in 
her. K you have doubts about her feelings, 
send for her — ^at once I am a stronger man 
than I seem, and I am the stronger now for my 
love of her." 

It was true; a real, deeply-rooted aflfection 
had given dignity and self-dependence to the 
once timid man. As if in reply to his wish 
that she should be sent for, and in contradiction 
of the Colonel's speech beginning '^I cannot 
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commit myself to any promise without her 
father's approbation," Susie herself entered the 
room, brighter than she had looked for many 
days. 

" Auntie sent me to you, Uncle Grey, because 
Helen is writing, and " 

Here she broke oflf, seeing her uncle's visitor, 
and comprehending in one quick glance at the 
untasted glass of wine, the uncut fruit, and the 
standing figure, what had occurred, or was 
occurring, " I beg your pardon," she said, blush- 
ing deeply — "I did not know you were en- 
gaged." 

She was about to leave the room, when the 
Rector turned, looked at her with searching 
eyes and compressed mouth, and stretched out 
his hand. She hesitated, and her heart beat 
high for one moment only ; then she advanced, 
and laid her hand in the one held out to her. 
She felt quite safe here, and her mirthful spirit 
rose. 

** What is the matter. Uncle Grey ? Are you 
angry with me? Will my father be angry? 
What in the world could he have seen to love 
in a foolish girl like me ? Is that what yon 

l2 
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think ? What an honour for me I I am not 
going to cry, nor to say I do not care, if you 
make difiicultieB." 

" Dijficulties ! — ^you foolish child, you will 
find diflSculties enough. I should like to know," 
cried the Colonel, as nearly in a rage as he 
could be, from not knowing how to speak un- 
pleasant and uncivil truth, " what you propose 
to live upon?" 

"I really never thought — I suppose he 
knows." 

Susie laughed outright, a merry, rippling 
laugh, that drew the Rector's heart still nearer 
to her. 

" I fancy I shall be able to give my wife a 
comfortable, if not a luxurious home," said the 
Rector, gently pressing the hand he held. 

*' If you count upon Susie having money you 
are quite wrong. £1,000 is quite the outside ; 
and your living is very small. There now, you 
have the whole truth." 

" An old relation left me £10,000 the other 
day. I went up to London to see about it. 
That will be some addition, and enable me 
to '' 
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" Ten thousand pounds I God bless me I 
Why could you not have said so before ?" cried 
the Colonel. 

"Really, I never thought of it; and she — 
Susie never asked." 

" Ten thousand pounds I By George I and 
you never thought to mention it. What a 
capital joke! I wonder what Kate will say." 
Colonel Latimer laughed heartily. 

" Pray don't tell them all to-night," begged 
Susie, inclined to take offence at her uncle's 
amusement at h^r expense. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" * rpHE course of true love never did run 
-L smooth,' " quoted Helen Latimer, ban- 
tering her cousin. " You have got everything 
your own way, Susie, so marvellously and in so 
short a time, taking our breath away with sur- 
prise, that you must look out for squalls. You 
cannot expect to have all you wish on the 
shortest possible notice. The next thing will 
be a violent quarrel about a sermou, or one of 
your Latin exercises — by-the-by, ma'am, do you 
mean to learn any more Latin ? — ^you will not 
speak to each other for years, then you will 
hear he is ill, and come up on the outside of 
the coach in the Winter, take cold, go into a 
consumption, find him dying, and then both will 
go out of the world hand in hand, having refused 
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to go througb it in that friendly if old-fashioned 
mode." 

" When you have quite done romancing, per- 
haps you will like to read my father's letter," 
said Susie, laughing, but rather afraid of Helen's 
witticisms. 

The perusal of the letter silenced Helen for 
the moment. 

" Is Uncle Grantley coming up to fetch you ? 
What am I to do without you ? You promised to 
stay all the Summer. Why could not Mr. Fal- 
coner have waited to propose to you till you 
were going away 1 Or why cannot your father 
come and look at your chosen, give his consent 
and his blessing, and leave you with me I" 

"All very possible, only — only," and Susie 
blushed a little, though she stood her ground 
manfully, " Mr. Falconer thinks, if Papa is satis- 
fied, I might marry him soon. It will be easier 
for him to get some one to take his duty in 
Summer than at another part of the year. I 
must go home, to have some sewing done for 
me. 

Helen stood watching the young, thoughtftil 
face, with a slight contraction of her brows^ 
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She had counted upon her cousin's companion- 
ship in all her maiden works and sports, and, 
as if touched by an enchanter's wand, so sudden 
was the change, Susie was ready to take upon 
herself the duties, the self-denials, the double- 
thoughted life of a wife. It was a mystery to 
Helen, which interested, though it troubled her. 
She had lost the careless, innocent girl, should 
she gain instead a friend ? 

"Helen dear," Susie said sofkly, as if in 
answer to her thought, "I know how much 
better and cleverer you are than 1 am, but you 
would not have suited the man that has chosen 
me. He wants to help him, and brighten his 
life, the cheerfulness you have sometimes, I 
daresay, called thoughtless or childish. I am 
very glad you are sorry that I am to leave you, 
because it makes me vain enough to think I am 
not unworthy to be your friend. If I go home 
now, it will not be long before I come back 
again, and then I shall be always here." 

The two girls embraced, and swore eternal 
faith and friendship ; and Susie, with a rare 
generosity and delicacy of feeling, forbore to 
expatiate on the perfections and peculiarities of 
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her aflSanced husband, or to make plans for her 
future life, which appeared to her, as such a 
future must to all other healthy and single- 
hearted creatures, full of promise, and radiant 
with the sunlight of love. 

Mrs. Evans, with many smiles and nods, con- 
gratulated herself on her remarkable intuition 
and quick perceptions. 

" I could not be deceived, my dear, when I 
saw that book. No one but a scholar, and that 
scholar in love, could have presented such a 
comical, old-world, useless gage d! amour to his 
lady-love t When I observed the care of his 
dress, and the absence of the spectacles, I was 
certain. I shall call as soon as Mr. Grant- 
ley arrives. It would be so awkward for Susie 
to have the congratulations of her friends, and 
then her father's disapprobation and prohibition 
of the match. I am very glad of the arrange- 
ment. How strange that a Grantley should come 
back to Ashfield 1 And 1\ think it so suitable 
to Susie ; you know I am very fond of her, but 
she is nut to be compared with Helen. A Rector 
is not good enough for her." 
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" A Bishop might be better," suggested Mr. 
Evans slily. 

" Yes, yes, much better. But, oh I I forgot, 
the Bishop is my Lord, but the Bishop's wife is 
not my Lady; Helen must be my Lady." 

"We shall see what Helen herself says to 
that." 

Mr. Grantley came for his daughter, and re- 
newed his acquaintance with the Rector, learn- 
ing to like him more and more, though he never 
thoroughly understood — many other parents 
have been in the same case — ^how his gay, frank 
child could prefer and be preferred by the absent 
occupied student. 

, Mrs. Evans drove over to offer her congratu- 
lations, as she had proposed. Colonel Latimer 
met her as she got out of her carriage. He 
was somewhat surprised at her appearance, for 
her dark hair was braided and curled, but 
uncovered save by a black lace veil, which was 
tied under her chin, and was becoming enough. 
He made no remark, however, but led her into 
the drawing-room, where was Mrs. Latimer. 

She accosted her friend with — 
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** Where have you been ? no accident ha& 
befallen you, I hope ?" 

" Oh I my head. Yes," putting up her hands 
ungloved, white and jewelled, a charming con- 
trast to her raven hair. " Was it very foolish ? 
I saw a poor woman with a wretched tattered 
thing on her head working in the hot sun. I 
called her and gave her mine. Was it intensely 
stupid ? Who was the man who gave his cloak 
to the beggar t Sir Walter Raleigh ; you see, I 
really do know for once. What are you laugh- 
ing for ? My bonnet story ? or was it not Sir 
Walter Raleigh? He was living in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, I remember now, and laid hi» 
cloak down in the mud for her. That is not 
the man I meant, but no matter, I daresay you 
all understand quite well. So you are not 
ashamed of me without a bonnet ?" 

" No, dear madam," said the Colonel with a 
profound bow, " not your arriving without one, 
but to return without one we could not allow* 
Kate, you will be able to find something not 
wholly unfit for Mrs. Evans to wear. You must 
pardon my suggesting that the elaborate struc- 
tures you wear are hardly fit for the unkempt 
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liead of a field-worker. She will probably take 
it to the pawn-shop, get what she can for it, 
and continue to wear her old one." 

**You matter-of-fact manl I never know 
whether you are laughing at or with me, but I 
came to see Susie, and not to be bantered by 
you ; you are incorrigible. Ah, and so is she, 
our dear Susie, quite incorrigible, I fear." 

The really kind-hearted, though affected 
^nd vain woman, turned to the girls, who were 
winding some white wool together, and whis- 
pered some congratulatory words that brought 
a smile and blush to Susie's lips and cheeks; 
and her artistic eye did not fail to perceive, nor 
her loquacious tongue to comment upon, the 
picture that the cousins made — as pretty and 
graceful a pair of figures as ever Greek artist 
<5ut for signet or medallion. 

" We are all delighted," she added, in louder 
tones, " to think that you are coming back to 
us — home to us, Susie. It would have been 
dreadful for you to go, and go you must have 
done, only for this very clever arrangement. 
I have a great opinion of your womanly tact 
and generalship. It was quite a stroke of 
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genius. Instead of saying good-bye, we shall 
only kiss our hands to you, as they do in the 
play ; a wand will be waved over your head^ 
a transformation scene will take place, and 
you will return to be with us always. Instead 
of tears, your marriage will be wreathed with 
smiles ; may they attend all your future life, 
crown you, and make you — as, indeed, every 
good wife should be — the sunshine of her 
home." 

After this epithalamium — which, in spite of 
a certain bathos, provocative of an ironical 
smile, contained kind, natural expressions, aris- 
ing from a good and sympathetic heart — 
there was no need to say more. Mrs. Evans^ 
speech was exhaustive, to use a modern word, 
and left nothing to be added. 

After a few days spent in close companion- 
ship with her future husband, planning altera- 
tions and improvements at the Rectory, Susie 
was gone. The Rector had no tangible relic of 
the past months, which had brought him 
the fair soul's jewel of a true woman's love, but 
the sheet of blotting-paper with her maiden 
name upon it, and a fine chain, made of her 
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hair, to hold a pair of gold-rimmed glasses she 
had given him, instead of the spectacles, which 
he had promised not to wear day and night, as 
she always declared he had done, trying his 
«ight and spoiling his eyes. But her sweet 
memory was in every place. He never sat 
down to his solitary meal without thinking of 
the deft hands that had more than once 
prepared his viands ; he never walked through 
his garden without longing for the sprite that 
had so glorified it to be again beside him ; he 
never opened his door on the gay Spring 
mornings without looking across the Park to 
the spot where, between the trees, he could see 
the portico and the steps into the garden, upon 
which he had often watched the ascent and 
descent of the angel of his life. There are 
many ladders like Jacob's set up for us between 
€arth and heaven, could our gross eyes but see 
the forms, and our ears hear the footsteps of 
Ood's messengers. 

Mrs. Brewer had probably formed her own 
opinions as to angels in the abstract, into 
which her master did not think it necessary to 
inquire. Had she been asked, she would 
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certainly have laughed to scorn the notion of 
Susie's being an angel. Susie was, to her mind, 
very far superior to so ideal, and therefore 
unpractical, an existence, being a good, kind, 
usefdl young lady, who was sufficiently pretty 
to be an ornament to the Rectory and a credit 
to the Rector's taste. 

" I certainly was wrong this time," she said 
to herself, '' and he knowed as well as me o' 
which side o' the bread the butter was. He's 
not such a fool as I thought him, considering 
what men is. Well, I'm that glad — why, as 
glad as if 'twas myself; and I'll make her a 
good, careful servant — leastways, if she makes 
me a good missus, as seems likely." 

The Rector, who dreaded explosions of bad 
temper from his housekeeper, was pleasantly 
surprised, when he announced his matrimonial 
intentions, to be greeted with a kindly, if 
rather familiar nod. 

" I knew she was the one for you, long afore 
you knowed it yourself sir. I wish you luck, 
sir, with all my heart !" 

Helen would have missed her cousin greatly, 
but her thoughts were lately occupied in a 
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subject on which she hesitated to consult Susie. 
Soon after Christmas, Fanny Reid had written 
to her in depressed spirits, vaguely hinting 
that she had causes of uneasiness. Helen had 
replied in affectionate sympathy, bidding her 
confide her troubles to her, and go on doing 
her duty courageously. A second letter followed, 
referring to Henry Champion as the cause of 
her sorrow. He was not unsteady. He had 
been very busy in Manchester. There had 
been a great deal of trouble there — and she 
feared, from the tone of his letters, which were 
very rare and short, that his associates were 
discontented men — ^agitators, — and that with 
them was his business now ; in the society 
and schemes of these friends she thought his 
affection for her was growing cold — perhaps 
was actually dead. She begged her dearest 
Miss Latimer to keep her sad secret, and not 
even mention it to her mother at present. 

Those two words preserved Fanny's secret, 
which at some moments Helen wished earnestly 
to confide to Mrs. Reid. Helen knew that Mrs. 
Beid had never liked her daughter's lover, but 
had watched him with an instinctive distrust. 
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Young creatures have a very exalted idea of 
the duties of friendship, and the inviolability of 
secrets and promises ; a false idea, too, which 
only time and experience can correct. Many 
sorrows and misunderstandings that have 
shadowed the whole of after-life have arisen 
solely jfrom overwrought and ill-balanced feeUng, 
when a little discretion and openness might 
have prevented them. But it is easy to be 
,wise after the event, to see what might have 
been, and not clearly distinguish the right and 
best course in the hurry of the moment and 
the press of conflicting feelings. Helen did not 
think herself at liberty to give Fanny's secrets 
into the keeping of her own or Fanny's parents 
without leave, certainly not against her wishes, 
although she was troubled at the concealment. 
She would have put an hypothetical case to 
Susie, and abided by her greater prudence and 
discretion, had she not fancied that the pre- 
occupation of Susie's thoughts would make her 
disinclined to be annoyed by another's sorrows, 

Helen was not yet wise enough to know that 
the truly happy, the truly loving and beloved, 
most desire and promote the happiness of others. 
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One day came a few short lines, enclosing 
a letter from Champion ; he had made up his 
mind that Fanny did not suit him, and thought 
it kinder to say so at once and openly, than 
to keep her longer in doubt, or waiting for him ; 
he had no fault to find with her, but he repeat- 
ed she did not suit him ; he hoped she would 
find another and better mate* He added that 
he was greatly occupied — all his thoughts were 
full. 

Helen wrote a kind and loving answer, ex- 
pressing indignation at Champion's behaviour, 
and bidding Fanny nerve herself to live without 
him, and forget him. He could never, she said, 
have truly loved her, and broken with her so 
carelessly. 

Fanny sent Helen's letter, which had comfort- 
ed her greatly and roused her pride, to Cham- 
pion, with a note from herself, saying farewell, 
written more in sorrow than in anger. 

The day Susie was to return home, and the 

wo girls were deep in plans for their future 

close intimacy, and for some fancies of Susie's 

with respect to arrangements at the Rectory, 
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Helen received another letter from Fanny. 
Again it contained an enclosure from Champion. 
As Miss Latimer, he said, had done him the 
honour to interfere in his affairs, he was 
ready and would be glad to speak with her on 
the subject. No one so well as Miss Latimer 
could understand his motives ; to no one else 
was he anxious to explain them. He must 
shortly be in London. Might he see Miss 
Latimer, should he come to Ashfield? Poor 
Fanny caught at the ray of hope. If Helen 
saw him, might she not convince him of Fanny's 
devoted affection, of his own unkindness, iH- 
conduct, and untruth. Would she see him ? — 
just once. It could do no one harm ; it might 
— it would — do her good. She prayed her, for 
their childhood's sake, to see him. 

Helen's heart beat quick when she read this 
letter. Susie's eyes caught the signal of trouble 
in her quivering lip and pale cheek. Was there 
anything wrong ? she asked, anything amiss 
with Helen ? Could she do anything ? 

But Helen answered quietly, there was 
nothing ; it was only a letter from Fanny that 

m2 
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had surprised her and discomposed her. Susie 
accepted the statement, and dismissed the 
matter. Mrs. Latimer accompanied her brother 
and niece to London, and Helen was left alone 
with her father at Ashfield. 

She would have liked to put Fanny's letter 
into his hands, but that would be breaking 
faith. Besides, what was there but a simple 
act of kindness to be done 1 She would not 
hesitate to speak to the labourers, keepers, 
gardeners, if they wished it ; why should she 
make any difference, feel any reserve about this 
man ? She did not know why, but she did feel it. 
Then her native pride and imperiousness rose ; 
she was angry with her doubt and hesitation. 
She would render this simple service to her 
friend. She wrote, under the influence of her 
self-indignation, to say she would see Henry 
Champion, if Fanny still wished it, though she 
would far rather he should speak to her own 
father, or to Fanny's parents; she hoped he 
might yet decide upon one of these two courses. 

Having sent her letter, Helen would not 
allow herself to consider the question again. 
She was Miss Latimer of Ashfield ; people had 
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a right to come to her for aid and advice, and 
she had no right to refase these — ^it was the 
duty of her station. She had followed this 
principle in the case of Feena — why not now ? 

Many things combined to engage Helen's 
time and thoughts for some days, and to keep 
her from dwelling upon her promise to listen to 
Fanny's faithless swain. There was much to 
be done at the Rectory, and Helen was consulted 
upon everything. Mrs. Latimer returned from 
London with silks and laces and fashion-books, 
which, though they interested herself and her 
daughter less than most women, still demand a 
certain portion of everyone's attention. 

Mother and daughter went together to Lon- 
don to confer with milliners, and to select 
bridal gifts. Helen had seen at home a good 
deal of society — that is, of associates chosen by 
her parents for their real worth or talent ; of the 
gay world of fashion she as yet knew nothing, 
London was to her a desert of trade, and noise, 
and dirt, with here and there a choice spot 
occupied by a museum, a theatre, a library, a 
gallery of pictures. She was always rejoiced to 
leave it, and after every visit had indemnified 
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herself for the 'penance by a long and entire 
holiday, luxuriating in fields, and woods, in 
sweet country sights, and sounds, and smells, 
feeling happy and free, loving and loved. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SOME hidden link of thought, the deep, true, 
unconscious logic of association, brought 
Feena to Helen's recollection the day she re- 
turned from London. She could not tell whe- 
ther it arose from the utter contrast of the 
woman's sorrowful life to her own joy and 
peace ; our own happiness is little worth if it 
do not make us desire the happiness of others. 

On awaking in the morning she settled to go 
down the lane to the squatters' cottages after 
breakfast. A radiant morning, with a bright 
westerly wind, brought balm. Her fine health 
and natural cheerfulness were soon recruited 
from the fatigues of shops and streets ; a smile 
came to her lips, elasticity to her step. Health 
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and youth and innocence combined to make her 
happy. 

All nature was glad and gay ; everything 
sported and was thankful. Was this only in 
appearance, only on the surface!— and was 
there hidden away in dark corners, concealed 
under a language she could not understand, 
the sorrow and suffering of a * whole creation 
groaning and travailing in pain t' Was inani- 
mate nature, then, alone glad and gay ? Did 
that alone fulfil the laws of its Creator t For 
she recognised the fact that only in the fulfilment 
of the highest laws of our being can we be 
truly and lastingly happy. Man was the one 
inharmonious element in the wondrous whole ; 
only rarely did the peace of God descend upon 
him — only rarely did he, regardless of the cold 
blasts, the storms, and ice, and cruel drought 
of this world, aspire to his true home, with 
vague, soon-quenched, ineffectual yearnings. 
Yet those very yearnings, that unsatisfied long- 
ing for something beyond, marked him as the 
first fruits of God's creatures. 

Helen's thinking soul was in a casket nearly 
perfect for this world's use, and she was 
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happy because she was young and healthy and 
innocent. Feena's door was closed, as Helen 
had often found it. She observed now that 
there were no signs of recent habitation, no 
scent of woodHsmoke so common about a Sussex 
cottage, no linen hanging on the hedges, no 
kitchen vessels beside the door. Feena was gone. 
Helen wandered on, tempted by the bright morn- 
ing, along the winding lane towards Greenfield. 
At the farm near the Downton road a woman 
was churning, some children feeding chickens 
outside in the yard. 

Helen wished them good day, and inquired 
if they could give her any news of Mrs. 
Parker. 

The woman, a kindly creature enough, shook 
her head. 

" She was doing a bit of work for me," she 
replied ; " she brought it home a fortnight ago, 
saying as how her master had sent for her ; he 
had gotten work, and sent her some money to 
buy a new gown. She looked nice and tidy, 
and a'most handsome. She gave her old gown 
to the poor silly girl that lives on the common. 
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but she was not silly enough to put it on ; no, 
no, she knew better." 

Helen looked surprised; the farmer's wife 
laughed. 

" Why, Miss, you Were ne'er firightened at 
her, I've heard ; but she was an ill woman to, 
trust or have aught to do with; Not one of us 
would have touched her clothes ; she knew that, 
poor soul — for I can't but be very sorry for her 
when she's not by. It's hard to have a bad 
name, for folks to avoid one, fearing to be over- 
looked. She deserved it ; she's done many a one 
an ill turn, hurt them and their cattle. You 
may look. Miss, but she's — a witch — and no 
less," said the woman, dropping her voice be- 
cause of the children. 

" It is not possible that you — ^" began Helen. 

" I've never suffered through her, but many 
folks have. Lor', Miss, they do say that she's 
overlooked you a bit ; and that's why you are 
drawn so to go to her cottage." 

" I would put her in the lodge at our gate, 
if I could induce her to live there," cried Helen 
indignantly, " and show you that she is worthy 
of trust and regard." 
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" And she a witch f 

" Do you mean to say you actually believe- 
such things?" Helen stepped within the 
garden gate. 

"I'll tell you, if you can sit down on the^ 
bench and wait a bit. Miss, till I've turned out 
the butter, and if youVe a mind to hear." 

" I shall get something tangible this time — 
something positive," Helen thought; so she^ 
sat down and waited, talking to the children, 
showing them the accomplishments of her two 
dogs, and dividing with them the milk and 
home-made cake the farmer's wife gave her. 

Sitting under the elder-tree, the woman 
began a long story of Feena's bad and vindictive 
character ; told how she resented affronts, and 
threatened revenge. 

" If you hate her, and avoid her, what can 
you expect? If you were angered, you would 
express resentment. Some of you, I have heard,, 
have actually fought and struck each other." 

" Well, and that's true, but we've made it up 
again ; and we doant bear malice, nor have given 
another a look that by Winter fills un with 
aches and pains. She done it. More'n that^ 
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«he and Mrs. Elphick up t' common had words 
one day, and when Sally wor bom she wor 
just silly like, and never been no better. Farmer 
Weston had been up t' *Wheatsheaf' some 
years back. Jogging along t' lane, he seen 
Mrs. Parker ; he was ever merry, he gives her 
a word and a wink; she was furous. Well, 
now, first one cow and then another was took 
bad with colic. He went to t' doctor, but 
nothin' did no good. After a bit he just come 
down to Feena hersen, no one else couldn't 
oure 'em, and she did." 

" And you call that being a witch ? I call it 
being kind and forgiving. Farmer Weston was 
very rude to her, I daresay. She knew some- 
thing would do the cows good, and the doctor 
did not — that was all." 

" Mebbe 'twor," the woman answered, rather 
orossly ; ** but why couldn't she ha' told what 
'twor she did to 'em? She just looked and 
rubbed, and hot-watered 'em. What does she 
out at outlandish hours, gathering this yerb 
and that? She's cured many a fever and ague 
with tea-drinkin'. It stands to reason she knows 
more nor she ought. But Lor', her mother was 
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t' same afore her, I've heard say. You don't 
look as if you b'lieved my stories, Miss, and yet 
we all does. There's scarcely one 'uU pick in 
the same pocket with her, 'cept, mebbe, Sally 
Elphick and little Joe, who dunno no better, 
and Sally Beal, and she's no good." 

" I am very sorry you are so foolish and so 
hard-hearted, that is all; and if I were Feena 
I would go away." 

*' That's not likely, seeing she's known here, 
and would ha' to begin life over again in 
another place ; and her man he be ter'ble hard, 
for all he was a'most gentle born. Do say she's 
drove him wrong. But you ses hard-hearted. 
Miss. Did you hear about last Wildhurst club 
day?" 

" No ; 1 seldom go to Wildhurst. Last 
Summer, do you mean I I was at home with 
my governess then." 

**Well, las' Summer 'twor a grand day to 
Wildhurst. Lots o' people, bands o' music, and 
t' Oddfellows all in their furbelows, and dancin' 
in t' field. And Mrs. Parker mun go same day 
to Stockland Farm, to carry some message or 
letter. She do walk about a deal, to be sure 
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— and main times does a deal of fetch and carry. 
^Twor a long way, and she come home late 
along t' lane. T' folk were comin' back from t' 
<5lab-field, and they wor merry like. Ses some 

young fellow, Til be if that's not old Feena 

t' witch I Let's give her a hunt,' ses he. Off 
he goes, and some more foUered, and they 
shouted, * A witch I a witch 1' And folk ran 
out o' their houses to hear and see, and some 
joined; and women shrieked and cried, *A 
witch !' Then Feena turned about, and saw 'em 
a-follerin' her, and she screeched, and shook her 
doubled fists at 'em, and just cursed' em between 
her teeth. But this made 'em madder — there 
was a lot together, so they wasn't frightened on 
her ; and they ran, and she ran. There was a 
hue and cry. My husband was there ; he 
didn't run, but he saw 'em. They got close on 
her, and caught her, and she struggled, and 
scratched and bit like a cat, they said, but they 
held her fast. One of the youg fellows ses — 
he was a bit of a poacher whiles, and she told 
him of it— 'Let's put her in the horse-pond,' 
ses he. * We'll spoil her charms, and soon see 
if she's witch or no !' They all shouted, and 
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dragged her on ; and she struggled — they most 
tore all her clothes to bits. Well, they wor 
close to t' pond, when who should come riding 
down 'cross from Hawkstead way but young 
Mr. Morton. * Hallo,' ses he, * and what are you 
about, my men V So they told him, and set up 
a shout, and began to drag her on again ; they'd 
got her fast, and would ha' thrown her in in 
another minute, had he not come 'long. But, 

* No,' ses he, * you'll do no harm to that woman 
so long as I'm here. Let her go this moment. 
Are you men ? Are you Christians ? Let the 
poor soul go !' They began to tell him about 
her being a witch, and that, and about what 
she'd done often, but he would not hear. Then 
they raged at him a bit, but he didn't mind. 

* Let her go this moment,' he thundered. My 
Jem wor there — he told me. * Let her go, or 
it shall be the worse for every one of you. I'll 
have every one of you up before my father. 
You all know me, and I mean what I say. You 
cowardly hounds I' He rode straight at them, 
and lashed out with his long riding- whip. * I 
am ashamed of my own county people,' he ses. 
*A parcel of half-drunken cowards, and such 
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fools too, to believe evil tales against a poor 
woman. I don't believe she ever did one of 
you harm, and you would have niurdered her. 
It's all your own stupid fancies I A witch! 
There is no such thing as a witch I Get home, 
you cowards, and sleep till you're sober, and 
leave the woman alone.' So they gradually all 
dropped away ; he frightened them — he was so 
grand. Jem told me ; he said 'twas as good as 
a play. Mebbe the young man was right. Any 
ways they didn't murder her. But all the same 
the folk hereabout fear her." 

" Do they ?" said Helen, with glistening eyes. 
'* I am sorry for them." 

" Poor Feena !" she thought. " No wonder 
she fears man. No wonder she keeps her doors 
locked, and looks out so jealously for fear of 
strangers." 

" Poor Feena I" she said aloud. " Thank you 
for your story, and for telling me about a kind 
and noble gentleman." The girl's lips quivered, 
and her heart swelled with pride. She remem- 
bered that last Autumn Feena had known and 
greeted Bevil, when he was walking with her. 
" How can you be so foolish, so wicked, as to 
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suppose such cruel things about a lonely, for- 
lorn woman. I know her to be poor, and very 
unhappy, and you have all been so unkind to 
her that you have made her afraid even to trust 
me. I wish I could persuade her to come out 
of the lane. If she would do it, I am sure my 
father would let her come and live at the 
lodge." 

" And never have a day's luck again in your 
life; and have people afraid to come within 
your gates at nightfall, horses shying and acci- 
dents. Heart alive ! why, the girl's a'most be- 
witched a'ready." 

Helen had wished her a curt good day, 
walked on hastily, and turned into the woods 
on the left hand of the road which divided her 
father's from another estate. The wood path 
was intricate, the rides not so neatly kept as 
her father's, but the change of scene, the varie- 
ties of the timber occupied her, while the croon- 
ing of the wood-pigeons, and the sweet notes 
of the cuckoo, soothed her ear. 

She began to sing low, "On the banks of 
Allan Water," and then her own song of 
"EUeuloro." As she sang her voice grew 
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firmer, louder. Pickle suddenly ran forward with 
cocked ears, barking loudly, and Tippoo stood at 
point. On the top of a rough bank sat Henry 
Champion. He rose, took off his hat, and ap- 
proached her. 

** I have come. Miss Latimer, to claim your 
promise to hear me. Fanny sent me your let- 
ter — I have it here," touching his breast. " I 
thank you for your goodness ; to no one but 
you will I explain my conduct." 

" Your unkind, unmanly conduct !" She had 
been fluttered by the woman's talk, and was angry 
with the ignorant superstition she evidenced, 
but she recovered herself in a moment, all her 
nerve and courage roused by this sudden appa- 
rition; she looked him full and haughtily in 
the face. 

"Will you hear me? — perhaps, when you 
have heard, you may have some gentler feeling 
— not blame me so severely." 

"Fanny asked me to see you, but I think 
you should have gone to her parents. How- 
ever, speak on." 

" Shall I speak here ?" he said, looking round 
him at the dense wood. 
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She instinctively understood his meaning, 
but answered coldly, 

"Here, or in the high road, or where you 
please. I have only to listen. The sooner you 
speak the better. 1 did not come here to seek 
you." 

" No, but last year I saw you and talked to 
you in many places. I have not forgotten. 
You were interested then in many things I had 
to say." 

" Possibly ; but this has nothing to do with 
Fanny." 

"If you are so much Fanny's friend, you 
cannot do her greater kindness than bid her 
forget me. We cannot help our hearts and 
feelings changing. Fanny is what she has 
always been, a good honest girl, but with the 
soul of a servant. I want more than that for a 
wife. I must have some one to sympathize 
•with and help me. I cannot make a girl of 
Fanny's class and mode of thought even under- 
stand me. I have thrown myself in heart and 
soul with the party of progress and reform — 
the people's party. I am committed to it. 
More or less I am a marked man. Now do you 
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understand why I wished to see you ? I am in 
your hands, but I know that I can trust yotk. 
My name has never appeared, but I have been 
one of the movers in the late disturbances in 
the manufacturing districts." 

Helen started ; her father had spoken much 
of this lately. 

" Without agitation, without disturbance, 
what righting of wrongs can we ever get in 
this sleepy old country ? The time must and 
will come, in spite of all the police and the 
military, in spite of closed mills, starving work- 
men, imprisonment, and all the horrors and 
wrongs committed against us by a tyrannical 
government." 

" You used to talk of these things — wrongs, 
as you call them — last year, but in a different 
tone," said Helen, interested, in spite of herself; 
** you have greatly advanced indeed. Are y«u 
wise V— have you well considered? — have you 
honest, honourable leaders, and are you well 
counselled ?" 

" Advanced, indeed ! Would you have us 
merely talk and talk, seeing the end within 
reach, looking at it like poor beaten dogs, afraid 
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to take and keep their hold ?" he cried in scorn. 
"Yes, we are advanced. In times like these 
men progress fast ; they must go on, or be 
thrown down and trampled. Let me tell you 
the troubles and privations that I know and 
have seen amongst the manufacturers, and then 
say if being one of them I should not have es- 
poused the cause of these poor wretches." 

He poured forth descriptions of want, suffering, 
wrong, true in many ways (to the shame of 
pur England be it spoken), but highly coloured, 
falsely accented, so to speak — details well 
known to readers of the political events of that 
time. The writings of Cobbett and Carlyle are 
full of such details. Champion had learned his 
lesson well, and spoke with a native eloquence 
and fire that carried weight. He was undoubt- 
edly in earnest himself, and fully convinced of 
the truth and justice of his cause. How should 
she, a young girl with a tender, pitiful heart, 
not listen and tremble, though her reason still 
remained unconvinced ? 

"Now can you understand my whole life? 
To a certain extent I may be called a rebel and 
a conspirator. I am not afraid of the names," 
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he said, seeing the flush rise in her cheek, and 
the quick eyes raised to his face — " indeed, I am 
proud of them." 

So he was, alone in her presence, where he 
was safe as though standing on holy ground. 
But he knew he should have run from officers of 
justice on his track. He had only hinted at, and 
did not think it necessary to descant or be pre- 
cise upon the danger of his position. She had an 
instinctive knowledge that there was an ele- 
ment of cowardice in the man who could speak 
so boastfully ; yet her self-respect, and proud, 
dignified compassion, forbade her wounding one 
so far removed from her. 

" You can now see that I could bring Fanny 
nothing but worry, sorrow, disappointment. 
If her good, plodding parents knew me for what 
I am, they would scout me, inform against me. 
This is not all. I do not care for Fanny any 
longer. She does not suit mel She wearies 
me. I am changed. I have a different ideal.'* 

" It is a pity you did not consider this better 
before you attached her to you. What was it 
attracted you first in a girl so good as I know 
her to be, but so different in temperament ?" 
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" First I recognised the goodness of which you 
speak; secondly, her evident pleasure in my 
society, her admiration of my views and opinions 
excited my vanity. She made me vain then ; 
her opinion is nothing to me now — ^I have 
awaked from a foolish dream. The stars 
shine when the sun has risen, but we see 
them no more ; my sun has risen. You smile at 
me; yet nothing has ever been done without 
belief in a man's self." 

She did think him vain and presumptuous, 
but, as usual, self-confidence inspired confidence, 
and even admiration, if not respect. 

" Your idea then is (it has been that of many 
great men) to devote yourself entirely to the 
cause you advocate — to make the liberty of the 
people your sole aim in existence, from which 
no merely human interest and affection is to 
lure you ? That is the sun that has arisen upon 
your life. I do not say that I sympathise with 
you, but I can understand the absorbing de- 
mands of the career you have chosen. Parents, 
relations, even a wife, would only hamper and 
keep you back." 

" I had a dream," he said, in a low voice, and 
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looking away from her into the deep blue 
shadows of the trees, broken here and there 
with waving spots and lines of sunshine, **if 
you will deign to listen to it. I dreamed I 
might help the oppressed, oblige an idle, 
thoughtless aristocracy to attend, force a ty- 
rannical and corrupt Government to redress 
cruel wrongs, and lighten heavy burdens, and 
in this noble task I was aided by a woman — a 
woman not of the people, as Fanny is, but 
higher, brighter, nobler — a woman of the upper 
classes, as they are called. I told you my sun 
had arisen. This woman could, if she would, 
walk beside me in this glorious path, helping, 
cheering, ennobling — a true angel of God." 

" The dream must have its charms, but I 
doubt it is nothing but a dream. I cannot 
realize the machinery by which you would make 
yourself a leader so easily." 

" A leader — why not ? One of many, per- 
haps. I did not say I was to be supreme." 

She half smiled at an arrogance that had in it 
something of boyish simplicity. 

" Be that as it may," she said, " let us return 
to the subject on which you wished to see me — 
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is it because you have found this peerless 
woman, who you suppose favours your regard 
for her, and the cause you advocate, that you 
break with Fanny f " 

"Yes, that is so. I have for months past 
tried to make her understand that she did not 
suit me, that I had ceased to love her. I did 
this gently and by degrees, hoping that she 
might put the finishing stroke herself, and dis- 
miss me ; but it was in vain. I had to speak 
plainly at last. I cannot understand why she 
clings to me — she knows my mind is made up." 

" And why did you wish to see me ? Was it 
to make me deal the hard blow you found so 
difficult to my faithful-hearted friend T* 

" I should have seen you in any case, sooner 
or later," he said, with a slow, deliberate look 
into her face, though his lips quivered, and he 
added, as if to mask any unfavourable expres- 
sion, "You, Miss Latimer, are one of those 
whose good opinion is worth having. I know 
you so well — from Fanny." 

" I do not understand you," she replied cold- 
ly, and with frank eyes calmly fixed on him. 

" Is that," he said with a scornful smile, " a 
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Shibboleth of your class ? You do not under- 
stand when you do not please to level your- 
selves with us the people. You do not under- 
stand the thoughts, hopes, needs, aspirations of 
such a man as I am, because you will not. The 
air you breathe must not be breathed by us, the 
sun that shines on you must not warm us. One 
law for you, another for us ; one world for you, 
another for us ; one Heaven for you, another for 
us. Yet I had thought you were not quite like 
this, you the little girl who would have Fanny 
Reid for her companion, though she was but a 
keeper's daughter." 

He marked the flitting colour in her cheek. 

" I had thought so still more last year when 
you talked to me, when you listened to my tales 
of the wrongs and the fortitude of the poor. I 
felt that you had alleviated them as far as your 
influence could go. ff only everyone would 
give his personal influence and interest, what a 
peaceful, contented, blessed land our England 
might yet be 1 Instead of the rich and powerful 
being happy whilst the poor are wretched, instead 
of their carriages rolling over the necks of the 
miserable slaves that work for and enrich them. 
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they should feel that their nobility consists in 
helping the destitute and instructing the ignor- 
ant." He saw that she was afiected, and his 
courage rose. "K I could only make yon 
clearly see my drift, my errand here were 
ended ; if I could feel you were interested in the 
cause in which my lot is irrevocably cast, I 
should go hence at peace." 

**I am deeply interested. Come and tell 
these things to my father, you will be perfectly 
safe ; he can better understand you than I can. 
If there are misunderstandings, fierce conten- 
tions between class and class, he can give you 
well considered and temperate judgment and 
help." 

" Advice and consel are too late. I wanted 
your influence only ; to you only will I be an- 
swerable. What shall you say to Fanny?" 

" That she must forget you," Helen answered 
gently. ** I think she would not suit your pre- 
sent mood, but I feel you are casting away a 
good angel, and walking alone into dark and 
tortuous paths. I shall tell her to forget ; and 
I would ask you, before leaving this neighbour- 
hood, to see her father and mother, and tell 
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them OS frankly as you can, for her sake, what 
you have decided." 

" I did not say that I wished to go alone," he 
«aid slowly; ** but for the sake of your wishes I 
will see Mrs. Reid, and let you know that I have 
seen her. You have decided for me — I will not 
detain you longer. Say only that you forgive 
me. 

" Forgive what ? — your desertion of my friend? 
or your adoption of a dangerous course? What 
I can I do forgive freely, but take prudent 
counsel." 

" People that forgive, give token of forgive- 
ness. Give me one," he advanced towards her 
and stretched out his hand. She hesitated; 
instinct was telling her the vanity, the self- 
sufficiency, the unworthiness of the man. She 
would have preferred to turn away from him 
with a cold salute. She would have put him 
away like an evil book from which much had 
been learned that she regretted it was neces- 
sary to have learned ; like a fruit from the Tree 
of Knowledge of which she had been surprised 
into eating part, and would throw the rest away. 
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But her courage and dignity, with the peculiar 
graciousness of her character, made her hold 
her ground. She was Miss Latimer of Ash- 
jSeld, and he was her suppliant and a human 
being. She put her hand in his. 

" Now go," she said, " and try to live a more 
worthy life. I will soften the blow to Fanny as 
much as I can." 

He held her a hand a moment, looked at it 
steadily till he knew every delicate vein and 
articulation, then gently released it. Without 
turning her head she went on, and was soon 
lost in the intricacies of the wood. He sat 
there pale and trembling ; then he burst into a 
wild laugh, threw himself upon his face on the 
ground where she had stood, and kissed the 
spot where her foot had rested. 

She was glad that the office she had under- 
taken was fulfilled. She walked home resolving 
to impress upon Fanny the absolute necessity 
of putting this man for ever out of her 
thoughts. She knew anything was better than 
suspense. If a cruel sacrifice were to be borne, 
let it begin; the cure, too, would commence 
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with the hurt — the heaKng hands of Time and 
Patience would be laid at once upon the 
wounded heart. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THERE were visitors in the house when 
Helen returned home, and her motheV 
went to her dressing-room early, as she and 
the Colonel dined out that night. Helen sat in 
the china-closet and wrote to Fanny — a long, 
sweet letter, warm from her heart, speaking of 
hope and peace and happier days ; bidding her 
look on and upward, and be comforted. 

Having finished her letter, she sat looking 
out at the landscape with its changing lights 
and shadows, its blue and purple distances, 
steeped in the setting sun, thinking over her 
past life, with its many joys and few sorrows, 
and comparing with it the terrible stories she had 
heard to-day. She lost herself in speculations 
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and plans that, having no sound foundation, 
were only the more intricate and bewildering. 

She was alone in that little corner of a great 
house, and the silence for the first time in her 
life oppressed her. The excitement of the day 
was succeeded by a reaction. She would ring 
for tea, and would then go out into the 
gardens. Out of doors was Helen's panacea. 

The servant that answered her bell was a 
lad not long in her father's service, especially- 
hired to wait upon her. She gave her order as 
the boy advanced and handed her a note. 

" The person," he said, " would have left it ; 
but he asked if you were at home, and then 
said he would wait for an answer." 

Helen knew the handwriting perfectly well. 
She was displeased, but answered with self- 
possession : 

" Ask the person to wait." 

" Miss Latimer, 

" Tou once spoke to . me of your 
father's house and pictures, and promised to 
get leave for me to see Ihem. I have never 
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seen a fine house of our aristocracy. Can you 
obtain for me the favour of seeing Ashfield 
Park within the next two days V If you can 
do this, will you address to me at the ' Five 
Bells,' Greenfield Street, and let me know at 
what hour I may present myself? 

" Tour obedient servant, " H. C. 

" P.S. — I shall fulfil your wish, and see Mrs. 
Reid to-night." 

Helen did not know that Champion had been 
lingering about the lanes and woods all day — 
that, by one of those accidents that sometimes 
occur, he had seen the carriage containing her 
parents drive out of the gates ; and, though he 
did not know how many were the occupants, he 
thought that now was a favourable opportunity 
to present himself at the Park, leave his note, 
and perhaps gain what he desired — admittance 
to the house, or, at least, some information about 
its inmates. 

Fortune favoured him more than he could 
have fancied in wildest dreams. Miss Latimer 
was at home alone, her parents out; his 
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request would reach her hands safely, un- 
challenged; and, instead of a staid servant, 
•who might, from his well-fed, well-trained 
point of view, have looked upon him as a 
vagabond — a designing scoundrel, connected 
with some thievish gang, and have sent him 
about his business without vouchsafing to take 
his missive — ^instead of such a man, fortune had 
sent to him a raw youth, with whom he at 
once entered into conversation. 

The page did not think it necessary to 
inform his mistress that her bell had summoned 
him from an interesting conversation with the 
stranger, and it did not occur to Helen's simple 
mind to suspect plotting or under-hand dealings, 
even on Champion's part. It was an accident, 
though a strange one. She took her resolve at 
once. 

"Ask the person who is waiting to go 
into the hall ; I will come down to him." 

Beyond his wildest hopes. Champion, as he 
stood in the wide, marble-flagged space spread 
with tiger-skins, and hung with weapons of 
war and the chase, looking up at the carved 
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staircase that wound to the gallery across two 
sides of the hall, heard the flutter of a dress 
and the trip of quick, light feet, and saw her 
coming down, clothed in radiant maidenly 
white, with garden-flowers on her breast and in 
her hair. 

On the day he first saw her in the keeper's 
cottage she had fired his imagination, but she 
was not the vision she now appeared to him. 
He stood waiting, with his eyes fixed upon 
her advancing form ; silence seemed the most 
fitting acknowledgment of her presence. 

"I will show you the house myself, if you 
please," she said, with a dignity and grace all her 
own, but which the exgferience of the morning 
had developed in her. She spoke, and his 
trance was over. However far he might be from 
her thoughts, however visionary she had seemed 
to him, he now was all man, she all woman. 

" My father and mother are dining out. The 
men-servants and housekeeper are out; my 
page is hardly a fit guide amongst our pictures." 

She went on, and he followed her, through 
the dining-room, library, morning-room; then 
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again crossing the hall she paused at the open 
glass doors leading out to the portico, pointed 
out to him her father's pillar, and bade him 
observe the beautiful undulations of the land- 
scape, the calm, blue line of the downs, and the 
glory of sunset hues. She threw open the 
doors of the drawing-room, the lovely abode of 
two women of taste, feeling, and refined educa- 
tion; not a mere resort for company, but a 
room that was constantly occupied, and bore 
evident traces of its occupants and their 
employments. She heard him breathe quick 
when he entered the room ; she saw him stoop 
and look at apiece of embroidery of her mother's, 
and at the book, with the paper cutter near it, 
upon her little work-table, at the great piano, 
the damask hangings, the Japanese paper 
covered with birds and butterflies flitting 
through festoons and leaves on the wall, at the 
great inlaid marble table, with its pretty orna- 
ments, the frames of miniatures, the stands of 
china, the flowers in graceful baskets and tall 
vases. 

" It is a beautiful room," she said, asserting 
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the fact quite simply, without any ostentation, as 
if it had belonged to some one else, not to her- 
self in any way. " My father's justice-room 
is at the other end of the house, behind the 
library. I shall not take you there, and I 
have a little sitting-room of my own upstairs, 
called the china closet, looking towards the 
downs." 

He walked up and down the room, then 
looked out of the windows. 

"This, then, is your home; you lire here. 
What do you do in this room ?" 

" I do many things. Read and write, and 
play and work." 

" Ah, yes ; but that is all play. Can you do 
anything?" 

" Do you mean wash, or brew, or bake ?" 

"Just so — they are women's work. You 
could do none of those things in this room ?" 

" I can iron and sew. I can bake, and I make 
pastry, and I know how most things should be 
done in the kitchen." 

" With the little hands I saw to-day." 

She did not think it necessary to answer 
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that ; her other answers had been giren quite 
Himply and naturally. 

** You like this room," she said, " now come 
and see the best possession that we haye, more 
valuable than the big silver tankards and 
salvers you saw in the dining-room." She led 
the way into a large, lofty hall, lighted with 
five deep windows, and adorned with earring 
and mouldings. The ceiling was painted, 
and ' the walls were covered with pictures. 
There was a lofty carved marble chimney-piece, 
an open hearth, and dogs ; tall, carved, velvet- 
seated chairs, heavy brocaded curtains fnmisb- 
ed the room, and in each space between the 
windows were tables of inlaid wood or stone, 
the floor was of polished oak, covered with a 
matting strip. " This is the picture-gallery, of 
which everyone speaks who speaks of Ashfield 
Park. Many of the pictures are of general 
interest. To us, of course, the portraits are 
invaluable. My grandfather, whose picture 
hangs there, once thought of having a billiard- 
table in this room ; but when my father went 
into the army, and was so much abroad, there 
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was less inducement for it; my father never 
cared much for the game, and feared to spoil 
this room, but you may have seen he has a 
table in the hall now, for the sake of visitors." 

He spoke not a word. She went on talking 
and describing, led on, perhaps, by the silence 
of so good a listener. ' 

The tale was told, and she withdrew into one 
of the deep window recesses, whilst he looked 
again at some of the pictures, asking a question 
now and then. 

" This is an early portrait of your father — 
this your grandfather — this also." He studied 
those very attentively. '* This yourself." 

He came across the room to where she stood. 
He was very pale as he faced her, although 
warm sunset hues were playing through the 
window-panes. 

"I have to thank you for a great pleasure 
and a great pain, and I have something to say 
to you. Living in such a home, surrounded 
with these things from your birth, what can you 
know, or even imagine, of want and ignorance, 
of sorrow or brutality ? You interested in what 
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I tell you ! — you steeped to the lips in luxury I 
I do not wish there should he one rose-leaf less 
to deck your couch — but why should you have 
so much, and others have nothing, with horrors 
you cannot imagine to complete their portion ?** 

" You are mistaken/' she said, gently, " if you 
suppose any of us boast of these possessions, or 
neglect, because of them, those who are in 
various ways dependent upon us. My father, you 
will hear, is an excellent landlord and master. 
My mother and I are not luxurious people ; we 
are early risers ; we drink no wine, we are not 
extravagant in our dress. I cannot praise her 
or myself or say truths about us that you 
would think sounded like self-praise. We have 
robbed no one to obtain these things ; we pay 
our debts; we make no unjust demands; we 
have never ground the faces of the poor." 

"But you value these things highly. You 
call them yours. You would not part with 
them, neither sell nor give them away. You 
would struggle to preserve them ; you would 
resist with arms any attempt to take them from 
you. 
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" It would say little for our sense or cultiva- 
tion not to Talue priceless things. And certainly 
■we would resist forcible endeavours to wrest 
them from us." 

He laughed bitterly. She went on, speaking 
warmly : 

"If one owns a thing, why should another 
try to take it ? The shares, gifts, possessions 
will never be the same for all. That which is 
mine I am justified in keeping ; and it is only by 
faithful keeping, and use of what is mine, and 
respect for what is yours, that I can prove I 
understand the great law of property. Leave 
me mine. I have no right and no wish to 
encroach upon yours. I may give what I like 
— and I ought to give ; but you have no right 
to take it from me. Tou must ask of long, long 
years ago why I have more and you less ; we 
each found ourselves in a certain position. I 
have to preserve mine, and you, and many like 
you who have the will and the power to go 
forward and upward, should do that. No one 
has any right to keep you back — no one can 
keep you back from what you deserve, and 
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strive to attain in our free country, whether 
money, or rank, or fame. People Kke my 
father and me would do our utmost to help yoa 
on. 

" Would you ? Nay, your tone is truth, and 
I would fain believe you. I had a dream, Miss 
Latimer. What might not a woman, placed as 
you are, gifted as you are, do for others ? Not 
by remaining in her own class, marrying in her 
own class, but joining her life, her influence to 
that of a leader of the people. I had a dream, 
and thought this possible, till I entered these 
rooms. Then I seemed to feel the mighty gulf 
that separated you and me; my heart died 
within me like the heart of the Queen of Sheba 
before Solomon's glory." 

'^ A man's life consists not in the things which 
he possesses. You, and reasoners like you, 
seem to me to look enviously and discontentedly 
at all who possess more than themselves. 
Wealth, birth, pride of life, lust of the eye, do 
not give happiness in this world, nor peace at 
last." 

" What a noble life ! What a glorious sacrifice 
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for such a woman as I have dreamed, descending^ 
from the pedestal on which pride of place had 
set her, and going forth a simple woman, 
carrying in her hands all she possesses to bestow 
it where, and in such measure, as it is needed." 

" Performed as you represent it, it would be 
a romance," she answered, smiling ; and through 
the glass, blazoned with her father's arms, the 
last evening glow streamed, throwing rainbow 
hues upon her hair and neck. 

" Make the romance a truth !" he cried. " You 
are the woman of whom I have dreamed. Come 
forth with me, and let us bridge the gulf, and 
make this romance truth." 

Before she had time to imagine his intention,, 
he had laid his hand upon her shoulder, had 
bent forward and kissed her. With a low, 
startled cry, she sprang from the recess in 
which she stood, where the window was closed, 
into the next recess, where the window was 
open, and whence she might escape into the 
garden. A heavy table stood between the win- 
dows, and this now served as a barrier between 
her and Champion. Safe from his reach, she 
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turned upon him with flashing eyes and cheeks 
on fire. 

"How did yon dare!" she cried. "What 
have I done that yon should dare insult me ?" 

"You were yourself and beautiful. From 
the first night I saw you I have loved you, 
dreamed of you. You might make my dream 
true. Your noble passion now becomes you — 
you are even more than I had dreamed." 

For one moment she thought of immediate 
flight firom this insolent, reckless man, but the 
dauntless courage of the Latimers came to her 
as she stood &cing the portraits of her &mily, 
and with an indescribable glance of scorn, she 
rubbed her handkerchief across her cheek, say- 
ing, 

" It is unmanly, ungenerous, to take advan- 
tage of the kindness done you by a young 
woman, alone in a house. Had you been a 
gentleman, you would have known this : as it 
is, I have no right to expect gentle manners 
from you. I must request you to leave this 
house." 

" I was wrong, then, in supposing you could 
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be different from your class — even you have the 
haug&ty pride and cold indifference of all aris- 
tocrats. You have no sympathies, no interest 
for us. I thank heaven I am not a gentleman ; 
the day of the upper classes is over — ^the day 
of the people is come 1" 

^' I shall discuss these questions no more with 
you ; gentlemen at least do not go into the 
houses of other people to insult lonely women ; 
they do not intrude upon your homes, accept 
your civilities, and annoy your wives and 
daughters." 

" Do they not? — oh, do they not?" he almost 
shrieked. " You yourseli^ innocent as you are, 
know better than that. Who, then, am I ? If 
1 am not befooled, I could tell you a tale that 
would surprise you, and give the lie to such 
arrogant assumptions." 

He laughed aloud as he saw the girl's face of 
angry shame. She had no sooner uttered her 
last words than she remembered the story her 
father had told her in last Autumn. Two great 
tears forced themselves from under her drooped 
eyelids, and fell, making a painful track over 
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her burning cheeks. With a powerful effort, 
she controlled herself. 

*' I meant a true gentleman, in whatever class 
of life he might be. There are gentlemen in 
all classes, and some who have been born to 
the name have degraded it. My father's keeper, 
Beid, the man whose daughter you despise, un- 
cultivated as he is, is yet a gentleman on whose 
word and courage one can rely, and who could 
not do a mean, base, cruel action. Will you 

gor 

He wondered if he dared disobey her — ^if he 
dared he knew not what. He was a boastful, 
even a bold man, but he had neither moral nor 
physical courage. The dauntless spirit of the 
girl and her attitude affected his imagination 
as a picture might have done. He looked at 
her till her remembrance was stamped upon 
his brain, then he became confused, his eyes 
fell, he shifted his position uneasily — he 

*' Felt how awful Groodness is, and Virtue, 
In her shape, how lovely I" 

Withdrawing a few steps, but still facing her, 
he said in a low voice, 
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"You have shown me how wide the gulf 
between the rich and poor is more than any- 
one has yet done, Miss Latimer. 1 thank you 
for it. Henceforth, body and soul I am a demo- 
crat. The days of retribution are at hand. Be 
warned ! " 

She bent her head slightly, and pointed to 
the door. He retired slowly, still facing her, 
as one leaves the presence of a queen. Even 
after he was gone, and she had heard the door 
close behind him, she seemed to see him ; she 
still watched the spot at which he had dis- 
appeared. At last the incubus seemed to be 
lifted from her spirit ; she sighed, and stretched 
out her arms towards her father's portrait. 

*' Not all unworthy," she cried, in a voice that 
seemed to her to wake every echo in the room, 
but which was in reality little but a whisper. 
^ Sans peur, et sans reproche.' Surely I stand 
so. Surely the tarnished shield may be rubbed 
bright again." 

A sharp memory of the insolent kiss made 
her set her teeth hard, and strike her foot 
against the floor. The pictured forms on the 
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walls seemed to frown or smile in scorn upon 
her. She could bear it no longer, but sprang 
out of the open window, and ran down into the 
long shrubbery, where it was cool, and there 
were only darkening shadows. There she wept 
a few angry tears, that relieved her heart of 
its load. She had never before experienced the 
overwhelming sensation of loneliness. She had 
been insulted, grieved, wounded, and there was 
no one to whom she could make complaint. 
She had thought much of independence and 
self-dependence, but she found a vast difference 
between theory and practice. The soft air 
blew about her, wafting sweets from the garden 
beds ; the nightingales began to sing amongst 
the thick trees. When an hour later the Rector 
came up from the woods and along the shrubbery 
path, he saw Helen on the conservatory step 
within the garden rails, and they began to talk 
about Susie. The peace of the falling night, 
the balm shed by the free soft wind, had soothed 
the girl ; but she was more like her old fitful, 
child self. The Rector, who, out of his love for 
one, had learned to observe all women, noticed 
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Helen's changing colour and restless manner. 

" Something has gone wrong, Helen — what 
is it ? Can I help you ?" 

" No ; it is not much, it will pass by. I have 
been annoyed — it was my fault ; no one is to 
blame but my own wilful, conceited self. Thank 
you for caring about me — it is pleasant to feel 
somebody is kind when one has been a fool, and 
has suffered for it. I cannot help crying — 
never mind. Girls do cry." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

HELEN was lying awake when her parents 
returned late at night. Their drive was 
long, and the girl was tired from the over-ex- 
citement of the day. Mrs. Latimer went softly 
into the room to look at her child, and finding 
her awake, she stopped a moment, after em- 
bracing her. 

" Are you tired, my sweet ? Were you dull 
at home ? You look pale to-night. Your room 
is not too hot — ^your window is open, I see. It 
will not be long that we go out without you. I 
do not like leaving you alone. You will, how- 
ever, soon have your cousin living near you. 
Lady Williton was asking after you to-night — 
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she wanted to know when you would be pre- 
sented. Your father and I must think about it. 
Would you like it?" 

** I hardly know. It would mean a season in 
London, and a good deal of society. Tes, I 
should like to have one season, see all the 
gaieties and follies, all the clever people, before 
I settle down." 

" A girl does not necessarily marry, love, in 
her first season. Did you expect to create a 
furore ?" 

** Certainly not, mother. I was not thinking 
of settling in marriage, but of fixing all my 
hopes, wishes, plans, and energies here. Papa 
has taught me a great deal about the duties of 
property, but I want to practise more." 

"Are you not satisfied with your father's 
management?" 

"Don't laugh at my presumption, mother. 
What I wish is to do something myself— not to 
live idle and careless at home." 

The girl had drawn herself up in bed, and 
was leaning against her mother's shoulder, 
playing with a gold chain wound round her arm, 
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and fastened with a padlock, in which was 
enclosed Helen's portrait. 

" There is plenty for women to do — you have 
always had some work to do for others — if they 
will do it, my child. The influence of a good 
woman was never greater than now. The feel- 
ing of discontent and unrest is very general. 
The corruption of the Court and of the upper 
classes is very flagrant. The long war held 
everyone together, being a bond of common 
interest, but now, in peace, many disastrous 
results are appearing. Patience is not a common 
virtue, and each class has a mind to turn upon 
another, and rend that by way of reaction. Go 
to sleep now, you look so tired. Lady Park- 
hurst inquired for you to-night, by-the-by, she 
and her elder son. Lord Hawkstead, were at the 
Willitons'." 

"What is he like? is he clever, or like his 
brother?" 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head with an expres- 
sive gesture of disapproval. 

" Kate, Kate 1 what are you keeping the child 
awake for?" cried Colonel Latimer at the 
door. 
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The girl had been considering how she should 
tell her mother all the day's experience, and 
the story of Bevil Morton's kindness ; now she 
must be content to let her go. She put up her 
arms and drew her mother down to her. 

" You love me, don't you ?" she said. " Even 
if I do silly, unwise things sometimes." 

" I love you dearly, my own and only child. 
God bless you 1" 

On the morrow there were visitors and peo- 
ple to luncheon, and Mrs. Evans came over to 
see the new dresses for the wedding and the 
bridal gifts. On her return she took Helen as 
far as the common, and the girl returned by the 
keeper's cottage. She went in to see Mrs. 
Beid, anxious to hear some news of Fanny. 

" Fanny was quite well," the mother said, 
" only a bit down about this young man. But 
she'll get over it, all girls did. Champion had 
been to see her late last night. He was in a 
kind of stew like, fretty, and red and pale by 
turns." 

" I'd have thought he'd been drinking, only 
he never drinks — that was a good point about 
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him, and he hadn't many, to my thinking. 
Fanny was taken up with him, but, la ! girls 
-was BO foolish. He made a lot of excuses of 
one sort and another, and talked a great deal, as 
he always did, about rights and wrongs, as he 
calls them, and how they've to be set right ; not 
that I pay much heed to him ; with the children 
and the boys' clothes to see to, and father's 
dinner and supper to get at odd times, I've 
enough to do without him. The long and the 
short is. Miss Latimer, that he's done with our 
Fan (he might as well have said right out that 
he was tired of her), and I'm not sorry, I never 
did over and above like him, and I'll do my best 
to make Fanny turn him out of the soft place in 
her heart. He told me he had seen you, and 
you had promised to comfort Fanny." 

" I have written to her," said Helen, colour- 
ing in spite of herself. " I am glad this en- 
gagement is over. I do not think him in any 
way worthy of Fanny." 

" Eeid is minded to be vexed about his girl 
being light-lied ; he wished he'd been at home 
to give him a bit of his mind, or a little stick- 
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law if he was saucy ; but father'll get over that, 
for he's a kind-hearted man at bottom, and 
he always did laugh at Champion's long words 
and stay-at-home ways. I said to him, when 
he came in after dark last night, just as Cham- 
pion was gone, * It's not worth while to waste 
your strength and spoil good sticks upon a 
molly-coddle like that; his bones can be no 
tougher than little Emmy's leather doll there, 
sitting over the fire with his books and speechi- 
fying.' Father laughed then, but I'm glad he 
was out of the way, for he's mortal fond of 
Fanny, and it's ugly to see men fighting." 

Helen was relieved that Champion had made 
his intentions clear to Fanny's parents. She took 
her favourite path home through the wood, and 
under the over-arching boughs of the shrubbery, 
sweet with lime-blossoms and resonant with 
bees. It was no faint or fancied love she had 
for her birthplace. Day after day she found new 
delights and attractions in it, invisible bonds 
which held her fast without her being conscious 
of it. The muslin curtains waved in and out 
of the window as she approached the house. 
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She was intent upon telling her mother of 
yesterday's visitor, and wondered where she 
should find her. She was not on her favourite 
bench under the shrubbery limes, nor in the 
portico, nor wandering amongst the flower- 
beds, as if she were weaving some mystic chain, 
as Helen once prettily said, when watching her 
mother's tall figure and graceful movements. 

She might not have yet gone to dress for 
dinner, but be reading in the morning room, 
which was quiet and cool. The girl peeped in, 
she was not there ; from the library came the 
sounds of voices. Helen paused a moment, 
then held aside the curtain that swayed out 
in a heavy fold into her face. Mrs. Latimer 
sat at the table writing, over her shoulder 
leaned her husband with his hand laid affec- 
tionately about her neck. She was correcting 
his manuscripts, and looked up in his face from 
time to time, and smiled or spoke ; he answered 
in explanation, laying his finger on some pas- 
sage, read a few words, or altered a form of ex- 
pression. They were so deeply engaged, so all- 
sufficient to one another. She would only have 
been an intruder there, though she did not for 
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a moment doubt that both her parents would 
have welcomed her tenderly. Helen would not 
have disturbed them for the world. She knew 
that when Susie came home to the Rectory, if 
she were a truly happy wife, dear as her cousin 
might be to her, she could not give her the 
entire affection of heart. Helen must be con- 
tent to be lonely, and a passionate desire sprang 
up in her for some distinct active work; she 
would like to have been a man, a missionary 
above all. In her girlish pride and reserve, and 
in a certain sense of enthusiastic responsibility, 
she promised herself that the pursuit of her 
ideal excellence should fill this lonely life. 
She had health, hope, courage, and trust in the 
future. With a smile, followed by a sigh, she 
dropped the curtain and moved away quietly, 
going up to her room without being perceived. 
She must be sufficient for herself. 

On the next day Colonel Latimer asked his 
daughter to ride with him over to Hawkstead 
forest ; he had heard of a good thatcher there, 
and he wanted some work done at one of the 
farms. Like many other girls of her tempera- 
ment, Helen almost worshipped her father. A 
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ride with him was her greatest pleasure. They 
suited each other. His natural gaiety and ob- 
servant mind appeared to great advantage in 
the free country, and made his society par- 
ticularly delightful to his daughter. 

Deeply engrossed with her notion of the rights 
and duties of proprietors, and the responsibili- 
ties of property, the girl returned again and 
again to the subject, presenting various ques- 
tions and arguments in different forms for his 
solution. 

"Child," he suddenly said to-day, as they 
checked their horses on the brow of a hill, to 
admire the spreading, undulating landscape, 
with the flanking masses of the forest, "what 
makes your little head run so upon these mat- 
ters ? Most girls are contented with the fit of 
their dresses, their garden, their music, their 
horse, but you " 

" Partly you have told me a great deal, and 
I want to know more. If one only half knows, 
it seems to me one generally knows incorrectly. 
But chiefly T am your only child; your son 
would probably have known more than I do." 
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"My son" — and he laughed — "might have 
done so, but only might. The chances are that, 
like many other sons, he would have wanted to 
know nothing but my rent-roll, so that he might 
judge, by his lofty youthful standard, what his 
allowance ought to be, whether I could reason- 
ably afford to pay his College debts, and what 
settlement I might make if he married at an 
early age. He might go into the Church, and 
be a scholar like our friend the Eector, caring 
little for the improvement of farms, or labourer's 
wages, or the question of poor-rates ; or be a 
soldier as I was, and away from home, with his 
hot young head full of honour and glory, his. 
body scarred with wounds, or tired with the 
dull routine of parades and mess-tables." 

"Are you not sorry, then, that I am not your 
son ?" she asked, timidly, drawing Luna's rein 
so close as to bring her delicate nose close to 
the grey charger whom she knew so well, and 
liked in so coquettish a fashion, that she threw 
up her head and tried to nibble his ear. 

" Sorry ! More to me than many sons !" he 
said warmly. ** No, child, I am not sorry, but 
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for one thing, of which we will not talk." 

"Papa, would you please me in one thing t" 
«he said, following out his thought. " I want 
jou to ask Cousin Stanley here." 

'* Why, child ? I have seen him, but that is 
all. He is dry and stiff. Were you thinking 
of marrying him V He would be proof against 
«ven you, Pickle 1" he said, laughing. 

" I do not want to marry. I do not suppose 
I ever shall marry. That is just why he ought 
to come here. I shall remember for my life 
what you wished, and what were your inten- 
tions ; he ought to learn them. Will you ask 
him some day 1" 

"Perhaps." And he put the grey charger 
into a trot. 

" Did you never think of going into Parlia- 
ment, Papa 1" asked Helen, on the way home. 
^* Surely a man of experience, a man of wide 
but moderate views, like yourself, must be of 
great advantage in the House of Commons. 
You speak often of want of earnestness, want 
of unity, want of honesty in Parliament; it 
would be something to set a good example — 
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perhaps induce some waverers to follow you — 
perhaps make cold, cruel, careless rich people* 
think a little what would be best for the poor." 

"Thank you first for your compliment, my 
child. I have heard that women are only am- 
bitious for their sons ; you have reversed that,, 
and are ambitious for your father. Do you 
think rich people are more cold and careless 
than the poor?" 

** I am afraid they are. They ought to do so 
much more, to be so much better. The poor 
seem never to have anyone to speak, to plead 
for them, to represent their views, their wishes, 
and their interests." 

" Do you mean in Parliament ? — that is the 
new Radical cry." 

" I mean everywhere. Their lot appears to 
me to be, to put up with whatever they may 
get, and they are expected to endure every- 
thing in silence." 

"Hml and what would you have us do — 
have me do, in fact, for that seems to be your 
point, madam? My dear child, the role of 
legislator is a difEicult and thankless one. Be- 
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Keve me, ho"wever, the questions in which you 
are interested are engaging public attention. 
People generally must listen soon to this cry 
from below, to which your quick ears are lis- 
tening already. There is one thing, however, 
much to be feared, that in the anxiety of bring- 
ing some remedy to acknowledged evils, too 
much may be done, and done too hurriedly, 
without sufficient forethought, as is too apt to 
be the case with long-delayed justice. It is 
like driving fast down-hill; the cart runs on 
the horse's heels, and kicking and upsets follow. 
To answer your question about my going into 
Parliament: I might have done so, I believe, 
had I wished it, but it is well known, and very 
rightly, as I think, said, that military men do 
not make good politicians. Our habits of 
promptitude and command, that go to make a 
fine officer, are disadvantageous to a statesman ; 
it is difficult for us to acquire the tact necessary 
for managing the war of parties ; personally, 
too, a soldier who has served in campaigns as I 
have done — I do not think I am singular — has 
a certain indifference — I was going to say con- 
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tempt — for public opinion. I should not make 
a good partisan, and that one must be to be a 
successful, an influential member of the senate. 
I prefer to "work at home for my own people, 
and in my own way, as I have always done, and 
will do, in which I have induced you and your 
mother to help me. Parliament and govern- 
ment cannot do everything for people, though 
it is no uncommon idea that they can. Just 
now this is especially so ; there comes a cry 
from the masses, who have been down-trodden 
enough, God knows, for reforms, for freedom of 
various kinds, and for a right to make them- 
selves heard and their wants known by means 
of members chosen from and by themselves. I 
do not think they will benefit as much as they 
fancy by the coveted privilege. Whence the 
general uneasiness that pervades all classes 
arises, is not difficult to understand. Conti- 
nental disturbances kindled the flame ; things 
are not yet settled in either France or Bel- 
gium. The monetary question here since the 
conclusion of the great war is serious and an- 
noying to many classes of persons, and there is 
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a want of confidence in those who are at the 
head of affairs. I should say, judging by cer- 
tain straws afloat " (he scanned his daughter's 
attentive countenance closely as he spoke^ — 
" straws by which wise men tell the wind, that 
there is also another cause. Reaction has set 
in, after an age of licence/of corruption, of wan- 
ton carelessness, and cruel exactions and ex- 
travagance. They are but straws afloat as yet 
— God avert storm and tempest from our land I 
It is for each of us who possess land and home 
to see that his roof-tree is sound, his cattle 
housed, and his grain stored for the use and 
safety of both himself and his dependents. I 
am speaking figuratively, but I mean in simple 
soberness that I am, and most of my class, 
country gentlemen and landowners, would be, 
better employed at home than talking in the 
House." 

"Kate, my dear," said Colonel Latimer at 
night, when the house was quiet, and they, 
stood arm-in-arm under the portico, watching 
a late moon rise above the woods, '* it is time 
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we made some diverfiion for that child of ours. 
Her h'ttle head is full of politics and parliament, 
and her heart brim-full of sentiment, enthusiasm, 
and good warm sympathy, God bless her, for 
the poor and the oppressed I But there is 
rhyme and reason in all things. In the army 
we make a good officer out of a good obedient 
subaltern; everyone has to learn discretion, 
judgment, self-control, and we must check and 
prune overgrowths here just as we would do 
in our orchard-trees. Helen may be quite stead- 
fast in her opinions, mistress of details, and able 
to generalize better than I suppose. If her in- 
clinations lead her in a particular direction, and 
she have given herself the trouble to study and 
observe, we have no right to keep her from 
pursuing these inclinations; but I think we 
should give her the opportunity of correcting 
them, even altering their direction, to assure 
her of the truth and tenure of her own position. 
The end of the week we go down to Susie's 
wedding ; there will be a change of scene, fresh 
elements to work upon, new acquaintances to 
make. Instead of coming home, shall we go to 
VOL. n. Q 
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Scotland, accepting Mrs. Eraser's invitation into 
Inverness-shire ? — see Edinburgh and so on ; 
come back here for a week or two, and then 
go to London for a few months ?" 

" I think you are right, and your plan a good 
one, except for the chance of meeting Murray. 
I hope you are not still contemplating a mar- 
riage between him and Helen. I have been a 
blessed wife, but it is not given to all women to 
•draw prizes in the matrimonial lottery. Helen 
would be very miserable with a man she did 
not love, and did not select." 

** I daresay you are right ; but I wish I could 
leave my child in good hands, and her large 
property well protected." 

"1 wonder you do not know her better. She 
is gay, like yourself, but sterling, too; with 
good sense and firm will. She will protect her 
property, never fear ; and for herself, she is in 
better keeping than ours always." 

"A head-strong little puss, with heaps of 
crotchets on rights and wrongs. She would 
build almshouses, and turn this house into a 
hospital, living in an attic herself; go out as a 
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missionary, divide with her labourers every 
shilling she has. The worst of it is that she 
quietly told me she had taken all her notions 
from me, except a few new-fangled ones from a 
young fellow named Champion, who was to 
marry Fanny Reid. What do you think she 
told me out riding to-day ?" 

The Colonel repeated the story of Champion's 
request to see the house, and Helen's fulfilling 
the task of cicerone, which she had told him, 
though she could not bring herself to utter the 
final issue of the meeting, at thought of which 
her cheeks again flamed and tingled. She had 
watched him attentively as she told her story, 
and read his amusment and annoyance in con- 
flicting expressions of face. 

" I am afraid it was not very discreet, Papa," 
she said at last, rather ruefully. 

**Not very. But there is no harm done. 
Only a case of Farmer Weston's cart over again, 
Pickle." 

That early escapade of Helen's had passed 
into a proverb in the house. 

Mrs. Latimer laughed. 

(i2 
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" Helen is no fool, Grey. Very good bread, 
before it was baked, was only a mass of damp, 
tasteless dough. Let us go to London, as you 
propose. You have encouraged her to talk to 
the people about us, and to aid all their needs 
as far as she can. I am not the least surprised 
at her doing the honours of the house to Cham- 
pion ; she is much too simple-minded, and at 
the same time grande dame, to be disturbed by 
his request, or to consider her informal way of 
meeting it." 

Colonel Latimer shrugged his shoulders — ^he 
was not very sure he would have trusted every 
pretender with even so haughty a damsel as his 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MARRIAGE bells and wedding dresses are 
trite and hackneyed subjects, but Susie 
made a charming and attractive bride, though 
her attire was of the simplest, and her wedding- 
cake was made in Exeter, and not at Gunter's. 
She had her six attendant bridesmaids, though 
they were not in the modern costume of 
wreaths, veils, and satin shoes. Holding fast 
her father's hand as she had done in her child- 
hood, Susie walked the short distance between 
the Rectory and the church, through the gar- 
den, rich in Summer flowers, glowing in the 
morning sun, and under the dark green shade 
of the beech-trees that overhung the deep 
Devonshire lane. The sunlight flecked her 
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white dress and fair hair as she moved under 
the shadows of the yew-trees in the churchyard, 
where the village children stood agape to 
scatter their little aprons full of cottage flowers 
before her. 

She knelt, half pleased and half afraid, in the 
little chancel, with its triple lancet window full 
of old coloured glass, that had once told some 
Biblical story. In the village it was popularly 
called " The finding of Moses in the buUrushes," 
but prophet and bullrushes were inextricably 
confounded. Having been broken, the pieces 
had been so ill-matched that it had now only 
the appearance of tiny patchwork, without any 
attempt at pattern. She knelt at the altar rails, 
made, as well as the Rood-screen, of that old 
oak and chestnut said to have been wrecked 
spoils of the Spanish Armada, a fair Devon rose, 
with myrtle-blossoms and white Devonienses 
roses from her father's garden in her bosom, and 
in her hand a bouquet, made by Helen's clever 
fingers, of white flowers. 

She rose up a wife, the sweetness and the 
fancies of the old life to be left behind for ever ; 
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and a new life before her full of unknown cares, 
and joys, and sorrows ; and the grave man be- 
side her, in whose hand her own now rested, 
looked down at the creature who would soon 
be alone with him, and far from the peaceful 
nest in which she had been reared, with some- 
thing of fear and ruth in his countenanee. 

Susie was quick to note the expression. She 
gently squeezed the long, nervous fingers, that 
held hers so loosely, and looked up in the 
Rector's face with the sweet, arch glance he 
always associated with her to his dying day. 
A sudden remembrance of Ashfield, and her 
pretty ways there, came over the absent-minded 
man, and he said aloud, but softly, "Susie 
Grantley," as if he had been sitting at his 
writing-table, with the prized sheet of blotting- 
paper before him. 

The Grantleys had no hesitation in trusting 
their child's future to Mr. Falconer. They had 
seen him at Ashfield, and were perfectly ac- 
quainted with his character and disposition. A 
few natural tears were shed by Susie and her 
mother at parting, the younger children laugh- 
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ed and romped with pride and excitement at 
the wonderful doings, the pretty dotbes, the 
unlimited supply of cake, and their sister's new 
and immense acquisition of dignity. 

" She will have a Rectory of her own, with a 
garden with fruit-trees in it, and a &rmyard 
with pigs and fowls, servants, three I think she 
said, and of course a gardener man, or some- 
thing," one sturdy little maid, with large round 
«yes, golden curls, and the gravest face, inform- 
ed the rest of the nursery party, as they sat 
round the tea-table, unusually attractive with 
delicacies from the bridal luncheon, after Susie's 
departure. " And she will go to church with 
her husband as mamma does, and live opposite 
to Aunt Kate's house, and can see Cousin Helen 
every day. And her husband will walk out 
with her, and drive her out in his gig — 
and " 

"I'd lite to have a hubband too," lisped a 
small urchin, with yet rounder eyes, and paler 
hair, whose envious mind was caught by the 
idea of the gig, a drive with his father being his 
notion of supreme happiness. 
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A boy to want a husband was such a delight- 
ful joke to his older and wiser brothers and 
sisters that the little conclave broke up in shouts 
of innocent laughter, and the members betook 
themselves to various garden occupations. 

The few days before and after the wedding 
passed so rapidly, the change of scene and ideas 
was so great, quiet and orderly as was the life 
at the Devonshire Parsonage, and simple as 
were the folk in the village, that Helen felt as 
if it had been all a dream, or some story that 
had been played before her, when her father 
settled that in another two days they would 
start for Scotland. 

Susie wrote from Yorkshire, where she was 
staying with relations of her husband's. She 
was happy, pleased, and pleasing. They would 
go to Oxford on their way home ; he wanted 
her to see his old College, the meadows by the 
river, the College gardens and chapels, where 
he had lived a lonely youth, immersed in his 
books, shy, and little understood. 

Helen smiled from the heights of her su- 
periority at her cousin's happiness, expressed in 
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simple, naive fashion, but she sincerely loved 
her, and laying down a private girlish effusion, 
that had been enclosed for her in a letter to 
Mrs. Grantley, she said, with pretty impatience, 

'^ I wish, after all, we had been going home 
instead of to Scotland. It would have been so 
charming to see Susie in her new rdle of matron. 
I wonder how many mistakes she will make ? 
She would have come in every morning to con- 
sult you, Mamma." 

" Just another excellent reason for our being 
away," said the Colonel. " Let Susie begin by 
herself, and depend only on her own wits, and 
on her husband's wishes. Young people are 
far better left alone; they only suffer from 
interference. If her mother here would only 
see it, Susie is all the happier for going to live 
a long way off." 

" If ever I do marry," said Helen, " I will 
only accept the governor of one of our colonies ; 
I shall be far enough away then from my 
unnatural parents." 

When Helen was walking and riding a 
rough pony about the Highland lakes and 
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mountains, making acquaintance with a wilder 
nature than she had yet seen, revelling in its> 
freedom and beauty, learning much from the 
miserably poor but uncomplaining, usually cheer- 
ful, peasantry, Susie took possession of her new 
home. There was no one to welcome her but 
Mrs. Brewer, who, it must be admitted, now 
that her master had " taken her advice," as she 
called it, was inclined, with the inconsequence 
and instability of ignorant people, to quarrel 
with him for having done so. She gloomed a 
little at Susie, spoke of the Bectory as a poor 
place, the parish as dull, the people as ignorant, 
stupid, sottish, discontented ; even ventured a 
remark upon the peculiarities of her master s- 
character — his coldness and absence of mind, — 
and suggested she had never thought him a 
marrymg man. • 

Susie took it all in good part. She wisely 
reflected that Mrs. Brewer had held for some 
years the sole domestic authority and responsi- 
bility — that for the last few months she had 
probably been condoled with by her acquaint- 
ances on her approaching deposition, and that. 
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like a great many worthy English people, she 
showed the rough side first. 

The young wife's sweet temper, cheerful, 
simple, homely ways, won upon the elder 
woman, as they had done when she had no 
authority over her ; and in a little time no more 
devoted servant could be found in Sussex, 
whilst Susie had an honest, faithful friend, on 
whom she could rely. 

She had need to rely on Mrs. Brewer often 
for support, for the account of the parish folk 
was but too true ; and Susie, staunch to 
Helen's teaching and injunctions — which she 
<5ordially resolved to carry out, — urged her 
husband to bring his personal influence to bear 
upon all his parishioners. Some were benefited 
by it, though many resented what they called 
interference. Parson This and Parson That, 
they said, did not come prying into the affairs of 
their people. They went to church the same as 
their fathers and mothers had done before 
them ; they did not see what call Parson 
Falconer had to expect more from them. 

All improvements, all roads forward, must 
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have their inventors and pioneers, who are 
rarely valued, or even appreciated. Honest as 
were the purposes of the Rector of Ashfield, 
sturdily as he would stand up for and courage- 
ously carry them out, he was often heart-sick, 
and doubtful of the end. Susie's unfailing 
hopefulness, supported by Mrs. Brewer's dogged 
English sense, inspired him day by day with 
the sufficiency of energy to return to his task. 
He stood nearly alone ; the old race of wine- 
bibbing, idle, or book-learned clergy was not 
yet extinct — men who, in bad instances, kept 
fighting cocks, and had matches in the church- 
yard ; gamed or rode and hunted with the 
Squire, on whose somewhat contemptuous 
bounty and good-will they were dependent; 
and who, in better instances, withdrew into the 
luxurious seclusion of their libraries, and occu- 
pied themselves with black-letter copies, folio 
editions, marginal notes, and disputed texts, or 
were curious collectors and cultivators of plants 
and insects — two kinds of shepherds in whose 
hands were the flocks of the Church of England, 
the one worthless and shameless, the other idle 
and neglectful. 
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"And my people love to have it so: and 
•what shall be done in the end thereof I" says 
the Prophet Isaiah. The other prophetic saying 
is too true — " As with the people, so with the 
priest." That which the peopte demand will 
they have in their priest : if they are corrupt, 
and gone out of the way, so will he be. Let 
them look to it, for, as sure as they become 
degraded, he will be degraded too, though 
always in a less degree than they. Upon which 
subject the late Canon Kingsley has uttered 
many an eloquent sentence. 

Looking back from this period to that, one 
is struck by the truth of this statement. We, 
of this latter end of the century, open wide 
eyes of astonishment at the disgraces every- 
where rife, and ask ourselves if it was possible 
that such things were tolerated, and that people 
had so little self-respect as to do them. The 
standard of public opinion is marvellously 
altered since then; people have come out of 
their grossness and self-abandonment. Human 
nature remains at bottom much the same, but 
its mode of expression changes, and its tone of 
feeling rises or falls. It is incumbent upon all 
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to lend tbeir aid towards improvement by 
personal efforts to attain the highest ideal, and 
by helping others to attain it. " Geoffrey," Susie 
wrote, ** is often discouraged by the indifference 
of both poor and rich. The latter smiled at 
his opinions, and tell him no good can come 
of his personal visitations, that it is time thrown 
away, and they laugh at his self-sacrifice, which 
they call Quixotism. The former, in a few 
cases, were insolent, in others were sunk into 
stupid, hopeless carelessness. I preach to him 
every day Helen's motto, * Be not weary in well- 
doing.' He is fully convinced of the well doing, 
but I must admit to you, though I will never 
do so to him, that it is disheartening to a man 
of his temperament — shy, easily snubbed and 
turned back into himself, to see no fruit of his 
labours. You will think he is in haste, and that 
the harvest cannot be yet ; so I say ; and yet I 
feel with him that there must be somewhere, if 
he only knew how and where to reach it, a 
sympathetic chord in the breasts of human 
beings, that should respond to his appeals." 

To which her father and Helen responded : 
*' Let him go on, possessing his soul in patience. 
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Only time can undo the persuasion under which 
people labour, that no one cares, that nothing 
matters. When with time they have learned to 
trust and believe him — to believe in his sincerity, 
the sincerity of his own belief — will he see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied ?" 

^^ Of all his parishioners," Susie wrote at a later 
time, '' only those on the Ashfield Park estate 
seem to be prosperous. My uncle Latimer is so 
good a landlord, so trustworthy a man, so just 
in his dealings towards both the deserving and 
the undeserving, that his tenants and labourers 
have an inducement to improve, and a constant 
example of well-doing before them. Wherever 
there is any marked improvement or noteworthy 
change in the routine of parish or magistrate's 
duties, one is sure to find Uncle Latimer was 
the originator ; wherever anyone is more than 
usually thriving, or anything is particularly 
well done. Uncle Latimer has helped in the 
matter. Scarcely a landlord here who speaks 
to his people, save by a rare and sulky 
good day. The labourers touch their hats as a 
carriage rolls by and bespatters them with mud. 
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with the hang-dog frowning look of slaves. 
The other day Geoffrey was over at Hawkstead 
on some troublesome matter of a child being 
taken into the workhouse, and he was struck 
with the look of want in some of the people, 
and with the gaze of stony, cruel despair that 
met him more than once. The prospects of the 
hop season are not bright; it is feared there 
win barely be half a crop. You know how all 
here depend upon that for rent and shoes, &c. 
The workhouses were pretty full last Winter ; 
what will happen this Winter ? and how high 
will the rates be! In all cases of difficulty it 
seems there are sure to appear people who add 
to the trouble by disturbing the minds of the 
ignorant and of those who are already suffering 
enough without the added pangs of doubt and 
discontent. Some of the sort are at work in 
this neighbourhood, not in this parish ; but we 
do not know who or what they are, nor what 
are their objects. There have been some out- 
door meetings, with violent speakers, about 
the wrongs of the poor, as caused by the wrong- 
doings, the idleness, and the negligence and 
VOL. II. B 
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licentiousness of the rich ; they may not inten- 
tionally, but they do virtually, assail all order 
And respectability, because the people only 
understand a portion of what they hear, and 
warp that to suit their own views. Many of 
the speakers are themselves under-educated 
men, which is actually more dangerous than if 
they were utterly without education ; they only 
half know — that is, know nothing correctly. 
Dissenting ministers are gaining consider- 
able influence in diflferent parts of the country, 
especially in the manufacturing districts, be- 
<3ause the clergy of England have been and are 
so supine and worthless ; and to men who are 
trying to emancipate themselves from what 
they consider oppression, the free services of 
dissenting chapels, the power of choosing the 
minister they will hear, and the fact that in 
most cases they belong to their own class, and 
use their modes of expression and forms of 
speech, are peculiarly attractive. The English 
clergy have been most remiss, and have a grave 
account to give. You will understand I have 
been quoting my husband all through " (Susie 
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was writing to her father) ; " he talks to me on 
these matters, in which he is deeply interested. 
He hopes to be of some use, and has at least 
made a move in the right direction, from which 
he will not draw back, though he is often ridi- 
culed for his hard-working ways, his liberal 
mind, and conciliatory spirit. He is quite 
friendly with the dissenting minister of Ashfield, 
and says they do each other good by their 
frequent discussions ; and he makes every 
allowance for those who, having strong religious 
tendencies, and never finding aught but luke- 
warmness in the English Church, have sought 
some reality and earnestness — some outlet for 
their feelings in the dissenting chapel." 

Mrs. Brewer held up her hands and eyes at 
her master and mistress's ** ways." " Love works 
wonders, to be sure," said she ; " but who'd have 
thought to see my master, nailed to his desk, 
and buried in books as he used to be, going on 
in this fashion — ^working for other people, as 
ungrateful as ever they can be — giving all he 
can, even to his dinner some whiles ! Like two 
angels they be, both of 'em — as harmless and 

r2 
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gnfleless ! And just won't they be imposed on !" 
But this was said for the private ear of her 
great crony, Mrs. Fitters, the little milliner, 
growing old now, at HardSeld. Mrs. Brewer 
had only encouragement for her kind young 
mistress, and never tired of repeating to her, 
^ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days;". and, *^Be instant in 
season and out of season." For her tired master 
she seemed to have always some cup of hot tea 
or basin of soup ready, forestalling even Susie's 
wishes. 

Susie kept her uncle acquainted with all that 
concerned him, and gave him the information 
he required in her letters to Helen. Matters 
that he did not wish to put into the hands of 
his bailiff, he entrusted to the Bector, sure that 
they would be properly carried out. 

Soon after the Latimers arrived in Scotland, 
Helen heard from Fanny Beid. The letter 
puzzled her, for she could not discover from its 
tone what or how much Champion had said; 
and Fanny requested that she would not ques- 
tion her. She would, she said, tell her dearest 
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Miss Helen anything she wished to know when 
they met. She confessed she had been greatly 
wounded, though now that all was explained 
she could bear her trouble better, and hoped in 
time she should forget an unkind and faithless 
man. She thanked her dear young lady for 
her kind and thoughtful letters, and asked her 
to excuse her not writing often. She would 
prefer to be alone, and by-and-by they would 
see each other." 

Helen was forced to be satisfied. She would 
rather have gone home ; but Colonel Lati- 
mer held to his determination, and said his wife 
required change of air and scene; that he 
wanted perfect leisure, and absence from home- 
business, to complete his " Journal of the War 
in Mysore during the years 18 — and 18 — ." 
He did complete his journal, but he also wrote 
careful letters of advice to his bailiffs and 
tenants, neglecting no item of business that he 
used to do at home, except, perforce, his magis- 
terial duties. 

Coast and lake and mountain, moss and fell 
and pine forest, brought their interest, their 
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imagery, picturesque and poetical, to bear upon 
Helen. The girl's mind and fancy widened and 
deepened. She could not fail to benefit by the 
total and abrupt change from all her received 
opinions, and the narrow routine of a life de- 
voted to the details that concerned her own im- 
mediate interests. It was as a test of her sin- 
cerity of opinion and purpose that her father had 
decided to separate her for a time from those 
things that had hitherto influenced her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** A NY celebrities here tonight V Lord 
-^ Hawkstead asked of two acquaintances, 

as he pushed his way up a crowded staircase 

into Lady ^'s reception-rooms. 

"Hardly know. Booms are fall. Rather 

late ; people have been dancing some time ; one 

cannot get near the dancers. Some pretty 

feces and figures, we thought." 

" Were you going down ? Come back with 

me for half an hour. It's a bore to stand alone 

for the first five minutes ; it has all the effect of 

a cold shower-bath on me ; staggering rather ; 

then one gets used to it, and rather likes it. I 
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was not inquiring after the beauties, though, as 
you know, I am not a dancer, but after such 
people as — and — ^" (naming some well-known 
political characters) — '* I have taken to that line 
a good deal lately; my father wishes me to 
stand for Wildhurst at the next Election." 

" Do you happen to know how the King is ? 
If anything should occur there, the change of 
opinion will be great, and also the expression of 
it," answered one of the gentlemen. 

"-4. Dim neplaiseT piously responded Lord 
Hawkstead, "what would become of us all with- 
out George the Magnificent T But not a wOrd," 
— laying a finger on his lips. " I promised my 
mother to meet her here to-night. Do you 
happen to have seen Lady Parkhurst in the 
rooms If " 

The ball was at its height as Lord Hawk- 
stead made his way amongst the gay groups, 
greeting cordially, or coldly, the persons he 
knew. 

" It was good of you to come, Hawkstead," 
Lady Parkhurst said ; " I feel lonely in these 
places without one of my sons. Emmeline is 
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dancing ; you don't dance, I thint. Take me 
round the rooms ; it will amuse me." She rose 
and put her hand through his arm, 

" Certainly, ma'am, only you must have the 
goodness to wait if I wish to speak to anyone. 
I was asking two fellows, as I came in, who was 
here, but it did -not seem to have struck them 
that there was anyone of more importance than 
themselves. Surely that is Colonel Latimer 
standing at the further end of the room 1 I did 
not know he was in town. Something un- 
usual for him." 

** They have been in town all the Winter. 
The housekeeper wrote to me about some 
Christmas doles of mine, and told me news 
of some of our neighbours in Sussex." 

" That is a good-looking girl coming across 
the room with Captain Sondes — perhaps not 
pretty, except when she smiles. Sondes is 
making himself agreeable ; he is a clever fellow, 
and has been everywhere ; but he is very hard 
to please. She is either clever, appreciative, or 
an heiress ; Sondes has only his sword." Lord 
Hawkstead eyed the couple critically. 
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. *' She is Miss Latimer," said his mother 
quietly. 

" And an heiress," laughed Lord Hawkstead ; 
<* I wish I had had a couple of ponies on that; 
they would have been easily won. Do you 
know her, ma'am ?" He always addressed his 
mother as maam^ having heard his father, 
whom he had copied from his childhood, call 
her so in the old days, when they had lived and 
talked together. 

During his school and college life, the young 
Viscount had lived away from his mother, and 
had followed his father's fashion of cool contempt 
and disregard. Lately he had begun to see 
that her patient, uncomplaining life had borne 
its fruit, and won for her the sympathy and 
friendship of many, and that the solitude and 
neglect of her early married days had forced 
her to seek, in self-culture, forgetfulness of her 
wrongs, and support against her own weak- 
ness. He had begun to see that she had a 
certain weight of influence, and could help 
him. 

" I do not know her ; your brother does." 
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" Bevil ! Oh, of course ; he went to Ashfield 
Park two or three times to see Murray Fraser». 
And Miss Latimer is an heiress. Sly of Bevil ; 
never mentioned her." 

" He never did ; she is very young ; he pro- 
bably thought of her as a child. His attraction 
to the Park was Colonel Latimer." 

"I suppose they share some of those con- 
founded democratical notions. A woman ha» 
no politics and no opinions, thank God — unless, 
of course, her husband wishes her to make uso 
of his now and then, to help him in spoiling the 
Philistines. I beg your pardon, ma'am, I did 
not mean to affront you." He had felt her 
fingers tighten on his arm when he suggested 
identity of purpose between husband and wife, 
and that purpose dishonourable. He had begun 
to be sensitive as to her woman's opinions, at 
any rate. 

" I did not imagine you meant any affront," 
she said, looking at him with a smile. 

As her eyes fell they encountered those of 
Helen Latimer fixed intently upon her, with an 
inquiring, wistful expression. 
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The girl coloured as she passed Lady Park- 
Imrst, hayiDg jtisi asked her partner in a whis- 
]>ery ^ Who is that lady? I &nc7 I have seen 
her somewhere before.** 

^^Lady Parkhnrst. It is her son on whose 
arm she leans.** 

^ Then of conrse I have seen her in Sussex. 
Shall we rest here a little out of the crowd ? 
Papa will come to me presently ; and pray go 
on with your description of the Cafl&es — no 
book can equal the description of an eye-wit- 
ness ; nnless the eyes, as iB sometimes the case, 
have no tongne to help them.'* 

Captain Sondes bowed to the compliment. 

A description of the dress of that day wonld 
hardly meet the present ideas of grace, so widely 
different are the prevailing fashions; but the 
white, well-fitting silk dress, with its abundant 
falls of beautiful lace, was very becoming to 
Helen. The lights glittered upon the lustre of 
her skin, and the rich colour of recent exercise 
in her cheeks, the waving masses of her hair, 
shaded from gold to brown, burnished from 
brown to red. Some older or more confident 
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people took posBession of the settee on which 
Helen had intended to rest. She smiled at her 
disappointment, but remained standing, as from 
that spot she could see her father. She was too 
simple-hearted, too perfectly w,ell-bred to be 
other than self-possessed ; and she had a way of 
standing stilly with her arms lightly folded, and 
her head up, that was statuesque, and a little 
haughty. 

^^I cannot ask Sondes to introduce me to 
her," Lord Hawkstead said, in low tones. " Can 
you not get me an introduction ? I should like 
to know her. She is distinguished, that i& 
better than handsome." 

"She is good," answered Lady Parkhurst,. 
with a searching look at her son. This girl 
might redeem his lost years. 

Colonel Latimer had finished the conversation 
in which he had been engaged, and crossed the 
room leisurely to where his daughter was stand* 
ing. He bowed to Lady Parkhurst with an 
ordinary form of salutation, and would have 
passed her, but she made a step forward, and 
held out her hand, detaining him. 
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" I heard you were in town," she said. " I 
have sought Mrs. Latimer amongst the crowd 
to-night, but have not yet seen her. I have 
been looking now at your young daughter — 
she resembles you, I fancy ; she is gay, with an 
under-current of thought. Will you bring her 
to me ? We used to be friends long ago — ^is it 
impossible to be so now?" She was altered since 
that " long ago " — an older, and, report said, a 
much wiser woman ; but she was speaking to 
him in the old voice, the tones of which moved 
him. " Is it impossible to take up the threads 
where they were dropped, and fashion th^m 
into a fairer work than was even the promise of 
the past?" she pleaded, knowing instinctively 
that the man's heart was pleading for her too. 
"You have forgotten Hawkstead," she went 
on, turning to her son, who had drawn back, in 
Reference to his mother's evident emotion — " he 
was only a little boy when you came to us at 
Brighton." 

Colonel Latimer shook hands with the young 
man. 

"I have met Lord Hawkstead," he said 
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gravely, " but now for the first time as your 
son since his childhood. K you will allow me 
to take you in quest of my wife, we can find 
Helen on the way. She has walked on with 
Captain Sondes." 

He offered her his arm, and Lord Hawkstead, 
without being invited, followed them, never 
having felt so awkward and surprised, so rout- 
ed, except the first time he was " ploughed for 
his Greats " at Oxford. 

There was something in Colonel Latimer's 
character that 6hone in his eyes, and was heard 
in ^ his voice, that compelled submission and 
good behaviour, as the well-trained keeper con- 
trols a lunatic, or a colonial inspector a con- 
vict. Seeing her father in conversation with 
Lady Parkhurst, and well aware that there had 
been long estrangement between them, Helen 
had suggested to her partner to move on 
through the next room. 

" Papa is engaged," she said, with instinctive 
delicacy turning away at once. " I am sorry 
to detain you so long, but I must ask you to 
help me to find my mother." 
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Too happy to be able to converse with a 
charming girl. Captain Sondes strolled leisurely 
on, till his animated talk was interrupted by 
Colonel Latimer's voice. 

" Helen, I have a lady here who wishes to 
know you — a very old friend of mine, Lady 
Parkhurst." 

The colour came into the girl's face as she 
turned and met the beautiful eyes, and heard 
the sweet voice, with the peculiar vibration in 
it that belongs to the voice of a woman chas- 
tened by suffering. Helen took with shy pleas- 
ure, quite evident to observers (people know^at 
once who suit them) the hand held out to her, 
her lips moved, but she did not speak aloud. 

"Miss Latimer, my son Lord Hawkstead," 
Lady Parkhurst said, motioning to the young 
man to advance before Colonel Latimer could 
interfere. 

The Colonel was not best pleased, but it was 
too late, he could only frown as the Viscount 
bowed over Helen's hand. Lady Parkhurst put 
her hand familiarly through Helen's arm, and 
once more they set forward, the three gentle- 
men falling behind. 
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On seeing them, Mrs. Latimer advanced to 
meet them. After the two ladies had greeted 
each other, Mrs. Latimer addressed her daugh- 
ter. 

'*My dearest child, what a long time you 
have been away! Two promised partners of 
yours have been waiting for you, and whiling 
away your absence by talking to me ; you must 
excuse yourself to them." 

" I have been waiting for Papa," Helen said. 
" I ought to have dismissed Captain Sondes, but 
he would not hear of leaving me alone. I am 
afraid I have been rude to three gentlemen. I 
must make my apologies to them in the ball- 
room presently." 

'*And give me mine in another waltz, Miss 
Latimer," cried Captain Sondes, taking out an 
ivory tablet. 

"With pleasure. The 17th." 

Colonel Latimer asked Captain Sondes to 
dine with them in the following week, and the 
three ladies sat down in the window recess, the 
two elder conversing. Lord Hawkstead ad- 
dressed Helen. 

VOL. n. s 
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*' I am not a dancer, Miss Latimer, but — I can 
dance if you will do me the honour." 

^* I am going to dance with Lord Hawkstead, 
Mamma." 

**We will follow you into the ball-room, 
love." 

**I was not sure whether your father and 
mother disapproved of dancing — waltzing, per- 
haps. The next dance is a waltz." 

'* They made no objection to my coming here. 
I am not quite sure that dancing is not a waste 
of time and intelligence, as good dancers do not 
need to have brains, nor to converse agreeably, 
but I must confess I like it very much." 

"A mere girl," he said to himself, "but an 
heiress." 

Height, and step, and perfect ear suited well 
in each, and Lord Hawkstead certainly could 
dance. He was pleased, too with this "mere 
girl." 

" Your mother and mine have not appeared 
yet," he said after the waltz. "As I never dance 
I have no engagements. Can you give me this 
quadrille ?" 
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Hie friends looked on and smiled. 

" Hawkstead dances to-night. Is the attrac- 
tion so great ?" 

He knew but did not heed smiles and shrugs, 
he was intent on playing his own game, and 
was talking to Helen, uttering those little 
speeches that are complimentary or wearisome 
according to the frame of mind in which they 
are received. 

" You know my brother, I have heard." 

*' Yes, I have seen him at my father's ; he is a 
great friend, of my greatest friend, Murray 
Fraser." 

"Bevil's appointment abroad is likely to be 
no sinecure. The foreigners are very unsettled, 
and as usual we must interfere, I suppose, in 
Continental squabbles. I beg your pardon for 
talking on such very uninteresting matters. 
You see my brother's name provoked it ; poor 
Bevil, his views are very — what shall I say? 
Utopian, radical or absurd ? The fact is, he is 
young ; ideas, like wine, require age to mellow 
them. I think the next figure is Tr^nise." 

Helen smiled as she crossed the dance, partly 

s2 
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at the " airs " of the man, partly at his want of 
appreciation of his brother, whom she knew her 
father greatly admired. She was glad that the 
requirements of the dance had prevented her 
answering the criticism. 

"It must be a delightful change to you 
coming to London. I understand it is your 
first season ; every young lady is congratulated 
upon her emancipation." 

" Emancipation is hardly the word. I should 
say the slavery to the caprices of the world, 
and to public opinion, is greater and more try- 
ing than that to one's books and maps. I 
should not at all like to spend my days in the 
routine of fashionable life, and am much freer 
amongst my Sussex woods." 

" So fitted to shine, too," he murmured, " a 
bright, particular star." He had found out she 
could be handsome. 

Her lips curled, but she spoke on quietly, as if 
he had not interrupted her. 

"In Sussex I have many occupations and 
friends ; I happen to be fond of books. My 
father wished that I should come to London 
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this season to be presented. It is well to see 
all phases of life and learn experience, but I 
would gladly go home to-morrow, next week 
rather, as there are some pictures I wish to see, 
8ome music I would hear, only attainable in this 
.city." 

The quadrille was over. Lord Hawkstead 
gave Helen his arm, but Colonel Latimer was 
waiting grimly for his daughter; he did not 
esteem the young lord. Lord Hawkstead bowed 
and withdrew, and then rejoined his mother. 

" You have enjoyed your dance, Hawkstead," 
she said. " I have not seen him dance for years," 
turning to Mrs. Latimer as she spoke. 

" Lideed I have to thank you for securing me 
the pleasure. Can I see you home, ma'am, or 
do you wish to wait longer for my sister ?" 

** Emmeline will be here soon. I do not know 
what engagements she has. I should like to 
introduce the two girls to each other." 

"I will go and pay my respects to Sir 
Charles, who is in that corner talking to M. de 
B , and will return for your commands." 

" Poor Hawkstead ! He has some very good 
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points," Lady Parkhurst said, "but has had 
such wretched examples always before him that 
he has unconsciously followed the evil and re- 
fused the good. If he married well, a woman 
he loved and respected, he might be saved." 

Mrs. Latimer looked with kindly interest after 
the young man, as good women with unselfish 
hearts do look upon other women's children, 
purely from the mother's point of view. 

Colonel Latimer, with his child smiling on 
his arm, soon recovered from his frown, and 
pointed out to her the various persons of 
importance, diplomatic and scientific. They 
turned to look at a foreign ambassador, with a 
star upon his breast, when a tall, awkward- 
looking man, with a long neck thrust forward, 
and an eye-glass dangling at his breast, ran 
against them. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, as he hurried 
forward, and then added : " Colonel Latimer, I 
think?" 

The Colonel bowed. 

*' How do you do ?" 

The tall man nodded and passed on. 
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"Who do you suppose that is, Helen? No 
less a person than one you have desired much to 
see — Sir Ralph Stanley." 

" Oh 1 Papa, Papa, do let us go and speak to 
him 1 He cannot be offended. It can be no 
impertinence." 

He yielded to her humour, and they followed 
the gentleman, who, in his haste to leave, and 
owing to his short sight, ran ag8dnst every possi- 
ble obstacle, thus giving his pursuers time to 
overtake him. Helen felt rather alarmed when 
they bore down upon their prize. 

" You must forgive me for running after and 
detaining you. Sir Ralph," Colonel Latimer said, 
in his frank, courteous tone. "My little girl 
was very anxious to make acquaintance with 
her cousin, and insisted on my pursuing you." 

" Little gir! 1 God bless me 1" cried the be- 
wildered man, putting up his glass, and staring 
at Helen very unceremoniously. " Ah 1 1 see, 
your daughter. Miss Latimer. She's like you. 
Confounded hot rooms 1 Too full I Tired 1" 

He was running away, but Helen laid her 
hand on his arm. 
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" You have not yet shaken hands with me, 
in return for the trouble I have had to reach 
you." 

He shook hands with her in sheer surprise, 
and eyed her again with a ferocious stare. 

"Mamma is here," Helen went on. "You 
will come and see her ? Have you ever met 
her ? She is only sitting there " (pointing with 
her fan). "We are staying in London. You 
will come and see us V* She walked on as she 
spoke, and he accompanied her, muttering to 
himself, 

" Extraordinary thing ! Strange girl 1 Charm- 
ing girl 1 Very extraordinary 1" until they 
reached Mrs. Latimer, and he found himself 
bending his long back in salutation, and an- 
swering yes and no to her remarks in a startled, 
confused manner. Meanwhile Lady Parkhurst 
had introduced the two girls to each other. 

"I have been asking your mother to bring 
you to see me, my dear child. I fancy you and 
Emmeline will like each other." 

Lord Hawkstead whispered to Helen, Who 
was the strange, awkward man ? 
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"My father's coubIii and mine," answered 
Helen, aloud. " He is heir to Ashfield Park." 

Sir Ralph heard, settled his eyeglass, turned 
in the middle of a sentence he was uttering to 
Mrs. Latimer, stared at Helen, and muttered, 
** Extraordinary girl! Charming girl!" then 
turned back, and gravely finished his sentence. 
Lord Hawkstead looked amazed, and, as his 
sister told him afterwards, terribly disap- 
pointed. 

" Heir to Ashfield !" he repeated, in a whis- 
per. "Are you not your father's heiress, 
then?" 

" Failing me, of course, I meant," said Helen 
demurely ; but there was a wicked sparkle in 
her eyes, and being of a simple, genuine nature, 
and not yet trammelled by the usages of so- 
ciety, that forbid any undue exhibition of feel- 
ing, she yielded to the temptation, and laughed 
a peal of rippling, ringing laughter. 

Sir Ralph was taking leave of the little circle ; 
once more he turned and muttered, " Very ex- 
traordinary girl!" then he stretched out his 
hand to her, standing a long way off. 
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" I have promised your father to come and 
see you in Brook Street, and I will come." 

" Having broken the ice in London," replied 
Helen, " you will come and see us in the Sum- 
mer. Ashfield is very pretty then." 

" Daresay it is," he said, dropping her hand. 
** Never saw it in my life. Good-bye." 

" Then it is time you did see it. We all wish 
you to come." 

" Eh ! — what ? — ^very extraordinary — very !" 

He stumbled through the rooms muttering 
the same words, taking no notice of anyone, 
till he suddenly saw the face of a man he knew 
intimately. He took him by the shoulder, 
and turned him round towards the ball-room. 

** A young cousin of mine in there. Strange 
girl — charming. Get introduced. You're not 
married. Get married. Do you good. Charm- 
ing girl." 

" My dear Sir Ralph, I don't even know her 
name." 

"Good night — good night. Charming girh 
You're a lucky fellow. Get married. Very 
extraordinary!" 
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"Very extraordinary indeed," said the friend. 
" I never knew Sir Ralph the worse for wine 
before. Lady 's champagne is bad, I sap- 
pose. What a shame that even in these great 
houses they palm off inferior wine upon one t 
Stanley never drinks anything; one glass 
would do it. Thank goodness I stuck to the 
Madeira 1" 

" One of the queerest girls I ever met," Lord 
Hawkstead said, as he drove home with his 
mother and sister. *^ It would be a thousand 
pities to let that old crane come in for that fine 
property. Ashfield is a horrid dull hole, and it 
would be a bore to live in Sussex." (" It would 
be a bore," he said to himself '* to have to give 
up my horses and Annette ; she would be cer- 
tain to make me a scene. She's a good little 
thing when her temper is not roused, and a 
deuced deal more amusing, I suspect, than Miss 
Latimer.") **But I had rather marry Helen 
Latimer myself than let such an old hunx 
have the property. One could always let Ash- 
field Park." 

Let it 1 — if Helen had only heard him 1 
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"I could wish you no better fitte than to 
marry such a girl/' said Lady Parkhurst. 

^'I thought she was a darling/' said Lady 
Emmeline — " rather haughty, with that curling 
lip and keen eyes. I wonder if she sings ?" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" IIT^ fi^'3* ball," Helen said, springing into 

-L'-L the breakfast-room next morning, and 
saluting her father, " was, I consider, a decided 
success — a success unprecedented. Only ima- 
gine meeting Cousin Stanley accidentally, and 
then Emmeline Morton, the nicest girl I ever 
saw. She asked me if I rode on horseback^ 
and said she would make her brother go with 
her to-day, and would join us. She generally 
rides with another sister and a groom." 

Colonel Latimer sat frowning at the Times. 

** Will you give me my coffee, child?" he said, 
without taking any notice of her remarks. 

" Do you not wish to ride to-day, Papa, or 
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•do you not wish for the society of the Mor- 
tons?" 

" I prefer to have you all to myself, and I am 
not anxious that you should be intimate with 
the Mortons. It is better to be quite frank with 
you, though I am sorry to grieve you " 

"I am sorry." That was all she said, but 
she ate her breakfast in silence. 

"The accounts from the country are bad, 
Kate," the Colonel said. " Petitions are before 
the House for redress and aid. The matter is 
under consideration every night; there is a 
great deal of talk ; many causes are suggested, 
but no one has a remedy to propose. I was 
talking to some men last night; there is a 
general feeling of insecurity, want of confidence 
in government; some persons are actually 
frightened, and think the country on the verge 
of revolution. I may be sanguine, but I doubt 
Englishmen going to such fatal lengths. Broken 
laws, brutal, ruffianly actions, invariably revert 
upon the breakers and committers. The English 
have a natural love for law and order, taking 
pride in their cheerful and loyal submission. 
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Moments of desperation and license are very 
short, a passing passion not striking its roots 
deep, and the reaction is rapid and complete. 
Still the situation is very serious. I am going 
down to the club, and will return for you pre- 
sently, Pickle, if you will be ready to ride. I 
do not want you to cut or avoid your new ac- 
quaintance, child, but I would rather you did 
not call her friend. Do we stay at home to- 
night, Kate?" 

" Yes — and alone. To-morrow Captain Sondes 
comes to dinner, and the Erasers, and one or 
two more. We have a ball for next week, and 
a dinner." She had followed her husband into 
the hall. "You do not wish any intimacy 
with the Parkhurst people ? — you did not like 
Helen's dancing last night with Lord Hawk- 
stead ? I ask only for my own guidance, that 
I may know what to do when they call — which 
they are sure to do. I, too, promised to go 
and see Lady Parkhurst. Shall I speak to the 
child about it?" 

" No, no ; let her alone as much as possible. 
She must learn for herself; she would never be 
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able to take our experience on trust. I wish 
her to gain her own. Let her be her natural 
self; we need only interfere to prevent her 
making herself more of a Pickle than is ne- 
cessary. I do not think she is likely to make 
any great blunders in London; something in 
the air of the place keeps country-bred people 
reserved and on their guard.^ 

It is very easy to talk and to generalise. 
Honest Grey Latimer might have known well 
enough that in London, as everywhere else, 
people " play such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven as make the angels weep." No time or 
place will restrain them, any more than, at that 
very period, did all the wise talk of Parliament 
prevent the popular element from taking the 
upper hand and insisting on being heard, no 
matter how wrong-headed and ill-advised in 
many things the people were, nor how strong 
the opposition they had to encounter. 

Within a few days Lady Parkhurst called in 
Brook Street, and Mrs. Latimer had taken 
Helen to Cavendish Square. Such calls implied 
merely a civility, and both the elder women 
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knew that intimacy between them was tacitly 
to be avoided. It is, however, nearly impossible 
to prevent persons that suit each other from 
being intimate, and these people did suit each 
other. One half-hour's talk, one look into each 
other's faces, had brought them closer together 
than years of neighbourhood would have done 
in other cases. They did not say, " Your visit 
seems so short," though they thought it ; when 
they asked, " Are you going to the Duchess's, 

or to Mrs. 's conversazione T' they were 

glad to know that they must meet. The great 
laws of Nature are stronger than any arbitrary 
ones of society, or those framed by a man's 
personal pique and bitter feeling. Colonel 
Latimer, too, knew that, however much his 
wife and daughter wished to obey him, their own 
hearts played them false, and refused obedience. 

Lord Hawkstead called in Brook Street 
twice. It was very easy to keep him out of 
the house, but it was not only not easy, but 
not possible — without a distinct understanding, 
or an open rupture, — to prevent his rendering 
Helen every little service that society permits. 

VOL. n. T 
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He availed himself freely of all these privileges. 
Helen liked him. She knew, she said, that, 
ivith so many iU reports of him, mnch must be 
tme, and she was very sorry ; but he was not 
her brother — ^not in any way bound to her, — 
and she was not responsible for him. Nobody 
was altogether bad, nor altogether good; he 
nmst have his good points, like the rest of the 
world — it was a shame not to give him credit 
for them. Besides, was he worse, or more to 
be avoided, than many other people t — was no 
one to give him the chance of becoming better? 
Women had great influence in regeneration — 
was he to be tabooed, and thus prevented from 
improving? She for one was not going to 
oast him out. 

So she danced with and talked to him, and 
her father frowned, but less and less — for he 
saw that, though wilful, his daughter was 
sterling, and that her fine sense would carry 
her through most difficulties triumphantly. 

There was an unacknowledged secret lying 
at the bottom of Helen's heart that made Lord 
Hawkstead's society attractive to her. From 
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him only did she hear Bevil Morton's name. 
He often spoke of his brother — not that he 
loved him, but that he had discovered to talk 
of Bevil, his opinions, his poetry, his doings, 
called up a look of bright interest in her face 
that nothing else ever did. It flattered him to 
see that look, and to feel that he could call it 
Tip at pleasure ; he never troubled himself about 
the cause; it was sufficient for him to know 
that he could interest her in anything ; the rest 
would come — if he desired it. It pleased him 
when his friends said, " Miss Latimer was lovely 
to-night when she was talking to you." But 
Lord Hawkstead made no illusions to himself 
as to Helen's regard for him. He thought it 
" on the cards " that she might marry him, if 
he nrged it some day ; but he knew she was 
not, never would be, in love with him. He did 
not at all dislike being considered at the head 
of her list of admirers, and it amused him to be 
at her side, pay her attentions — in short, flirt to 
an outrageous extent, and know that he was 
perfectly safe ; for arts — she had none. 

Sir Ralph kept his word, and called in Brook 

t2 
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Street, where he was quietly and kindly receiv- 
ed by the two ladies, and treated with neither 
reserve nor empressement. He sat for half an 
hour very npright in his chair, with his hat 
poised between his knees, staring pretty con- 
tinually at Helen. As he left the room, he 
stopped, turned over the book Helen had been 
reading, asked her a few pertinent questions, 
caught sight of a beautiful pencil sketch of Mrs. 
Latimer, by a man who soon became celebrated 
for his portraits in crayons and in ivory — Sir 
William Boss; stood talking of art and of 
Lawrence for another quarter of an hour, when 
Colonel Latimer came in, and found him more 
at his ease than he could have imagined possible 
after many visits. 

Sir Ralph was a man of peculiar habits, which 
alone would have made him shy and distrustftil. 
He knew his hats, coats, boots were different 
from those of other men, but he could not induce 
himself to alter them. His man-servant, who 
had lived with him from the time he went to 
college, "indifferent honest" himself suffered 
no one else to rob or impose upon his master. 
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but tyrannized in the way peculiar to long-tried 
and trusted servants. This man rode out 
behind his master, in a dark green livery with 
white cords and top-boots, on a very square- 
built, dock-tailed cob, and sometimes sat beside 
him in his cabriolet. If Sir Ralph wanted any 
service of importance, Benett would render it 
with the unflinching fidelity of a Roman. He 
had nursed his master through a fever in Spain, 
when the doctors had despaired of him, and had 
looked just the same stolid, hard-featured man 
all through, returning, when the crisis was past, 
to use his own expression, "without having 
turned a hair," to his customary habits and 
occupations. To avoid the constant, often only 
suspected surveillance of Benett, Sir Ralph had 
recourse to the most ridiculous and boyish 
subterfuges, which caused him great inconven- 
ience. He had hidden his clothes, his purse, his 
keys at different times, had forgotten the fact — 
had forgotten the hiding-place, and was obliged 
to apply to Benett to help him out of his diffi- 
culties, which that worthy individual did, look- 
ing grimly composed, as if in no way concerned. 
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Benett gave no opinions, unless asked, and 
then he gave them freelj. Sir Balph could 
not have done without Benett, but Benett 
certainly added to his master's peculiarities. 

Sir Balph rose early. So natural had this be- 
come to the servant that when Sir Balph came 
to London, where early hours in the morning are 
inconvenient, and late hours at night are the rule, 
Benett called his master at five o'clock, no mat- 
ter what the weather, nor if he had been but an 
hour or two in bed. London servants would 
have rebelled against the atrocity of having to 
prepare a sitting-room and breakfast at such a 
time ; so Benett undertook the task, and it was 
many years before Sir Ralph found out the fact. 

The parks are pleasant in Spring and Sum- 
mer mornings, with the dark shadows of the 
trees, and the soft grey mists (smoke-caused, 
doubtless), throwing a tender veil over the 
masses of brick-work and stucco that fatigue 
the eyes and brain ; and here Sir Ralph wander- 
ed, making acquaintance with a variety of 
people, not known to, nor imagined by the men 
and women that would at a later hour frequent 
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those green and shady ways. Many a heart- 
sick toiler, many a weary-footed, plodding 
artizan, many a little ragged urchin already set 
to earn its pittance, had benefited by the shy, 
awkward man's charity and kindly words. 
Better than the parks, for to a traveller like 
him they only represented a modicum, and 
suggestionjof beauty, — he liked Covent Garden. 
Covent Garden meant a wealth of varied pro- 
duce of the earth, at which he could look as 
long as he pleased, even through his glasses ; 
it meant racy, if sometimes coarse English 
laughter, business, healthy-looking country men 
and women, big cart horses. The animal 
world was on a large, comfortable scale, and 
the vegetable was in abundance; and they 
were agreeable to this man, who loved all 
natural things, and the great solitudes of 
Nature, finding his life, that was cramped by 
his short sight and his awkwardness, still more 
cramped by the manners and customs of the 
world. Covent Garden meant for him also his 
one luxury, his one expensive habit. He neither 
drank, smoked, nor gambled, but he loved 
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flowers and frait — to see them, hold them, 
smell them. Every new and curious plant he 
oould obtain he had m his garden and green- 
houses in the country. When he was in Lon- 
don, Covent Garden was his purveyor. He 
went down there soon sifter the carts came in 
from the country, and returned not laden, but 
supplied with fruit and flowers enough to grati- 
fy his taste and beautify his lonely rooms. 
Benett smiled in his own grim fashion at this 
weakness, but described it to others as " one of 
my master's whims." 

Sir Ralph, with all his gaucherie, could re- 
member things when he wished to do so, and 
he remembered that Helen had said she was 
fond of flowers. Two days after he had called 
on the Latimers, as they were at breakfast, they 
were surprised by hearing the hall bell ring, 
and the voice of a gentleman speaking to the 
servant. The door was closed, a hat passed 
rapidly before the windows, and the servant 
brought a basket of fruit and flowers, beauti- 
fully arranged, with Sir Ralph's card attached, 
on the back of which was written in pencil. 
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" For my Cousin Helen." He sent Benett with 
a lovely bouquet for her the night of her second 
ball, to which ball he was not invited. He 
dined one evening in Brook Street, and was 
shy and nervous because strangers were pre- 
sent, but was perfectly unaflfected and genial 
the night Colonel Latimer dined alone with 
him, after which they took Mrs. Latimer and 
Helen to the theatre. He delighted in the 
girl's society, in a stately, old-fashioned way, 
and usually addressed her as "My cousin;" 
every basket from Covent Garden being so 
directed. 

Helen used to laugh about it to her father. 

"He always treats me en prince^ you see. 
Papa, and spoils me as much as he can. Do 
you think it possible ? — do you think I could ? 
— do you think that he " 

" How many more questions begun, without 
a chance of answering one of them. What is in 
the wind. Pickle?" 

"Well, I will be brief. Do you think he 
fancies I would marry him t Do you think I 
could?" 
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" That depends upon yourself. It is hardly 
a jest, child." 

" I am not jesting at all. I do not wish him 
to think I would marry him. I only wanted to 
know if you thought he would ever expect it." 

" He is the very last man to entertain any 
such idea ; and if he fancied we thought of him 
as a suitor for you, he would feel extremely in- 
sulted, and go off to America or the North Pole 
at once. It is because you are so unconstrained 
in your manner to him, and because he knows 
an awkward, long-backed fellow like himself 
can have no personal attraction for you, that he 
dares to come to us. If anyone were to sus- 
pect him of designs upon your purse and estate, 
I think he would send Benett out for a cudgel, 
and do his best to thrash the slanderer." 

So amongst the gaieties of the new world into 
which she had been suddenly launched, and the 
flatteries and civilities of the persons she met 
there, a less simple-hearted girl than Helen 
would have stood a chance of being spoiled. 

She had, however, a great safeguard at home 
in the unvarying affection of her parents. 
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Simple-hearted people maybe imposed upon, but 
those who are beloved and appreciated at home 
care little, certainly much less than the unbeloved, 
for outside enticements. They have a standard 
by which to measure these, and they can also do 
well without them. People have no idea of the 
might of that much slandered quality, affection. 
No force of habit, no stringent rules of custom, 
can be compared to the power and beneficial in- 
fluence it exercises over others. Helen had, 
too, another preservative in that other world of 
London, to which it is more difficult to gain ad- 
mittance than to the world of fashion, the literary 
and scientfic society, to be found in a great me- 
tropolis alone ; far more interesting and delight- 
&1 to Helen, although she was only a listener, 
a mere catechumen, a dweller on the threshold. 
She accompanied her father, whom Captain 
Sondes had introduced to the learned men 
with whom he associated, with intense pleas- 
ure, to the lectures and discussions held by the 
Geographical Society, and at the Royal Institu- 
tion, sitting there rapt in diffident silence. She 
was no one, only a girl, and Colonel Latimer's 
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daughter, admitted for his sake, and on sufierance 
here, but content with her lowly position. Day 
by day she was learning how vast were the 
fields of knowledge, how great the number of 
mere smatterers, and howimperative had become 
the necessity of deeper knowledge and wider 
views. This knowledge was the true heritage of 
the rich, and of those blessed with leisure ; this 
more than wealth, rank, or other base and ad- 
ventitious circumstances, must become the touch- 
stone of all real superiority. Men of learning 
and science formed a republic apart, owning no 
class or order but that of merit, submitting to 
no authority but that of greater research and 
deeper thought. 

Mrs. Evans wrote affectionate letters of in- 
quiry about her darling Helen, hoping she was 
radiant in her beauty of youth and innocence, 
that she was queening it bravely, and recom- 
mending Mrs Latimer to be very careful not to 
let her fix her affections upon some poor squire, 
some brave, needy soldier of fortune, or, worse 
than all, some younger son. She knew her 
dear child's unselfish, unworldly character. She 
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would be quite capable of throwing herself 
away in a moment of exalted feeling. She 
would like the dear girl to come home disen- 
gaged and fancy free; but perhaps that was 
selfish, and indeed it could hardly be expected* 
In a postscript written across the page, and 
which escaped Mrs. Latimer's observation, was 
the sentence, *' What a good thing Bevil Morton 
is not in London I He was charming enough 
to be really dangerous." 

There were some passages in this letter re- 
ferring to sundry home affairs, and Mrs. Latimer 
put the letter into Helen's hand. The girl 
laughed at Mrs. Evans's injunctions. 

"One would think," she said, "there was no 
one in London but me, or no one half as charm- 
ing, and that people had nothing to do but flutter 
about me like butterflies. I am not nearly so 
important and attractive as she supposes. I 
cannot imagine why she is always declaiming 
against younger sons." 

Then she saw the postscript, flushed a little, 
and laid the letter down without another word. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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